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Thoſe who ne'er lov'd ſhou'd moſt repent 
In cells of penitence and woe; 
Here then retire, and quick relent, 
That cer to Man you was a foe. 
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R E A B 


Oo is a vice ſo prevalent 
and faſhionable in the female 


| world, that it calls aloud for public 
cenſure; and the fatal conſequences of 
it to both ſexes are ſo great and nu- 
merous, that they cannot be too 
E ſtrongly diſplayed. We have now 
no periodical work 


To eye Nature's walk, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the living manners as they riſe. 


W The defign of the following ſheets is, 
therefore, to point out to the Ladies 
the danger and folly of perſevering in 


the preſent polite, but fatal plan of 


i. conduct, ſo generally followed by the 
moſt 


1 n 
moſt beautiful of their ſex. If they 
did but know with how much con- 
tempt the ſenſible part of mankind 
view a profeſſed Coguette, they would 
ſhudder at having ever adopted that 
character. There is ſomething fo 
ſhocking to delicacy, ſo inconſiſtent 
with a genuine and refined paſ- 
} ſion, ſo oppoſite to the pure dictates 
if of untainted love, in aiming at aniver- 
18 ſal conqueſt,” that no woman, who 


| . propoſed ſecluding to herſelf a male 

TH Friend upon honourable terms for life, 

I] would, after a moment's reflection, 

| _ _ purſue a track, that muſt make her 

A ridiculous, and terminate in her miſery. 

[i The object of this performance be- 

. ing, then, to diſplay this faſhionable 

: error, ſo univerſally prevalent, in the 

þ moſt glaring colours; and as this vice 
vi has been finely ridiculed by many of 
[ the beſt modern writers; the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch eminent pens will be called 
in, and the moſt admired eſſays that 
1 have been produced upon the ſubject i 
| will be ſelected, and united to ſeveral | 
| Original 
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original pieces, written by a gentleman 
*Xwho has obtained: ſome celebrity in the 
= annals of literature, with ſeveral ſtrik- 
1 ing portraits of the moſt celebrated 
& Coquettes of the preſent period. | 
hy thus collecting into one point of 
view the ſentiments of theſe celebrated 
authors with thoſe original ſtrictures 
and remarkable characters, it is hoped 
the female world will, in a faithful 
W mirrour, ſee their own images with 
& impartiality, as they are depicted with- 
Z out flattery or diſguiſe. 
= After having taken this ſurvey of 
their /e//-diſtorted features, if they can 
ſtill approve of the likeneſs, this gentle 
ſatire will ſpeedily be ſtrengthened, 
= and they will be compelled to ſwallow 
a doſe of alteratives far leſs palatable. 
x In fine, ſuch of thoſe Ladies who 


repair to the Nunnery and repent, will 


a 


have their real names concealed; but 
if they purſue the ſame wicked courſes 
hereafter, they may rely upon it, thatin 
the next edition of this work, not a 
letter of their rank or title will be ſup- 

preſſed ; 
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= 
preſſed; but they will be handed 
down to poſterity at full length, in the 
group of zncorrigible Coquettes. Many 
of the old and ugly we expect will 
turn Methodiſts and eſcape; as they 
cannot, with the ſlighteſt ray of com- 
mon ſenſe, peruſe this volume, without 
N reading their recantation—at leaſt in 
|. private, EE | 
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WA PKEUXURY of every kind 
"ol 1 4 hath riſen to ſuch a height, 


8 285 from various cauſes *, that 
. 


almoſt every ſtation of life 
80 ſeems to have moved from 
its primitive ſtate. The artizan and me- 


chanic, who formerly thought themſelves 


perfectly happy over a pot of home- 


s Among the foremoſt of theſe, we may proba- 
bly rank the great fortunes that have been amaſſed 


in n Aſia, and thoſe by commiſſaries and contractors in 
the 
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brewed, now conſider malt liquor beneath 
them, and ſcarce ever paſs an evening 


without quaffing the juice of the grape, 


or Aſhley's ſtaple commodity; the tradeſ- 
man apes the merchant, the merchant 
the gent|Eman, and this the nobleman : 
So that it is not at all {ſurpriſing to ſee 
ſuch a number of /Yherears in the Ga- 


zette, or that our priſons ſhould be 


crowded with debtors. Nor has this 


ambitious phrenzy made leſs havock in 


the female word; on the contrary, being 
blended with the natural vanity of the 
ſex, every woman With a tolerable face 
fancies herſelf a goddeſs or an angel, and 
conſiders it as beneath her divinity to think 
of man, but as a ſlave, forced to obey, 
and deſtined to wear her chains. Indeed 
the conduct of the men, when they pay 
their addreſſes, is generally ſo romantic 
and extravagant, that it 1s not at all 
aſtoniſning 
what the gentlemen mean only as mere 


the late war in Germany; which latter have not 


only impoveriſhed the people, but excited them to 
follow the examples of their betters; and, through 


a taſte for diflipation, are prevented regaining, by 
honeft induftry, what they have been deſpoiled of 


by theſe caterpillars of the ſtate. Lotteries, horſe- 


the ladies believe literally 
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racing, and public diverſions, may alſo with pro- 


priety be added to the lift, 
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COQUET ES 2 
3 flattery, and juſtly puniſh them for their 
ME {al{chood and diflimulation. , 

# Were the guilty only puniſhed, there 


= would be no reaſon to-complain ; but 


the innocent are equally involved in the 
conſequences; and even the ladies them- 


ſelves are in the end, by this conduct, 


W the greateſt ſufferers. 


A woman who fancies herſelf much 
ſuperior. to What ſhe really 1s, coquets 
and trifles with thoſe ſuitors whom ſhe 
probably might have, in order to fearch 
tor.a huſband among a ſuperior rank in 
lite; when, perhaps, neither her fortune, 
her perſon, or her ſtation, impartially con- 
ſidered, juſtly entitle her to ſuch a match 
as is within her power. A tradeiman's 
daughter, who, -probably, has not five 
hutdred pounds to her fortune, will fancy 
herſelt qualified to marry a member 


of parliament at leaſt: She would turn 


up her noſe at a tradeſman, and imagines 


every thing on the eaſt ſide of Temple 
Bar has a different ſmell to the polite 


purlieus of St. James's. Miſs's mamma 


| praiſes her complexion, bids her hold up 
her head, and remember the Gunnings 


made their fortune by their perſons. Theſe 


fatal lucky examples have been* the ruin 


of half the ſex; ſuch miraculous ſucceſs 
| „ 0 having 


s: NUNNERY ror - 
having taken place once in a century, 
every girl that has had a civil thing ſaid 
to her believes ſhe is to wed a duke. Af- 
ter having been the proper term of years 
at the boarding-ſchool, an expence her 
father can probably very ill ſpare, mamma 
takes her to Ranelagh, to ſhew her the 


world. A few rounds in this Mill of 
folly turns the girl's brain: She ſees lady ME 


Betty Idle coquet it with lord Dimple ; 
the reſolves to imitate that ſweet crea- 
ture, and longs for an opportunity to 
be en famille with a nobleman. A con- 
ſtant attendance at Ranelagh, the play- 
houſes, the watering places, and the 
like, in a ſhort time ruin the father : he 
becomes a bankrupt, and Miſs's imaginary 
Laayſbip is reduced to the waſh-tub. _ 
Such examples are daily to be pointed 
out; and though the conſequences are 
not alike fatal to all women, it is certain 
that ambition and vanity have made 
more female penitents than all the rakes 
and debauchees put together: 


_ In pride their errors lies; 


c All quit their ſpheres, and ruſh into the 


cc ſkies,” 


If a woman would ſeriouſly fit down 
and reflect how few among the number 
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of her acquaintance, have married beyond 
their own rank and fortune, compared to 
thoſe who have married beneath it; ſhe 
would not trifle away her time, in pur- 
ſuit of an imaginary ſtate, which the 


never will attain, and reject thoſe op- 
portunities of being happy, which offer 


themſelves. Beſides, ſuppoſe it were her 
lot to wed a man of ſuperior rank, muit 
felicity enſue from that ſource? Look up 
to the moſt elevated ſtations in life, and 


ſee if marriage is there accompanied with 


peculiar charms. A man of fafhion 
naturally runs into the faſhionable foi- 
bles of the age; and a nobleman with- 
out a miſtreſs might as well be without 
his coronet; they are the neceſſary orna- 


* 


ments and appendages of rank: And 


would any woman of ſenſe prefer being 


the wife, that is, the nominal domeſtic fe- 
male, to a man who was unmverſally 
known to prefer another woman, rather 
than be the admired conſort, the ſole ob- 
| Ject of all the wiſhes, of a man of ſenſe, 
in ſuch a ſituation of life as was ſuited to 
her own? Beſides, where a woman mar- 
ries only for fortune, a man will neceſ- 
ſarily twit her with her former ſituation, 
and upon every occaſion upbraid her; 

3: for 


6 NUNNERY ron 


for as he only married her, like Sir John 
Brute, to lie with her, after the honey- 
moon is over there will be no affection on 
either ſide; and he will avail himſelf of 
every argument to OT for his in- 
fidelities. — 5 
Ast to a FIN ae, 1 as not 

/ believe 1 is ſuch a female exiſting: 
/ Pride and revenge have made many a 
/ woman declare eternal! war againſt our 
' ſex; but they never play off theſe bat- 
teries of invective, till they have played 
| | off all their artillery of attractions without 
ſucceſs. = 
be a Mlarttictier under forty-five, Which 
ſeems to be as cabaliflical a number in 
love as it is in politics; and I have known 
a female, after being the moſt - arrant 
coquette in town, as ſoon as ſlie had at- 
tained that critical ear, turned prude, 
and declare ſhe woot never ſpeak to 
a nan again as long as ſhe lived. Alas! 
poor Dorinda, her glaſs was but too faith- 
ful; and” Tie ſaw that the fragments of 
thoſe charms, which had been fruitleſsly 
exerted to their utmoſt pitch five-and- 
twenty years, could now no longer pro- 
miſe conqueſt in a man 25 pride would 
not diſapprove. 
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FLIRTILLA is now three-and- 
thirty; but having ſtuck at. two-and- 
twenty for theſe eleven years, ſhe has by 
dint of repeating her age ſo often, per- 
ſuaded herſelf into a belief that it is real; 
and in all probability ſne will never alter 
this opinion. Her mother firſt taught 


her the great art of improving her com- 


plexion, and her real face has never been 
ſeen ſince ſhe was twelve years old. No 


woman underſtands the language of the 


eyes beyond Flirtilla; the manceuvre of 
the fan ſeems, her peculiar province; and 
ſhe catches the moſt favourable OPPOr- 
tunity of venting the laſt conquering 
ſigh beyond any coquette in England. 


Among the number of her conqueſts, ſhe .. 


reckons a prince of the blood, three 
dikes, four marquiſſes, ſix earls, and 
ſeven baronets, beſides commoners: Yet 
Flirtilla will moſt probably (mortifying 
reflection!) die a maic. : 


LAURA has many recommenda- 


tions. Her perſon is elegant though 
not handſome; her complexion. has re- 
= ceived no advantages from art or nature; 
but ſhe has eyes that might move an an- 


— 


chorite. Wherever ſhe goes, the buzz 
18, 


0 
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is, © Whois that fine brunette?” The 


women are aſtoniſhed that the men can 
notice a woman with ſuch a ſkin; yet 
they envy her ſucceſs; and whilſt they 
diſcover faults in every part of her per- 
fon ſhe has more danglers at Bath, 
Scarborough, and Brighthelmſtone, than 
any other belle within the gay circle, 
Laura aims at a coronet: She has forty 


| thouſand pounds to her fortune, which 


ſhe thinks would be loft out of the envi- 


| TONS of St; James's Or Groſvenor- ſquare. 1 
Laura, beware, that your fortune is not 


wedded inſtead of your perſon, and that 


you do not barter felicity for a title -an 


empty ſound ! 


_ELEANORA is a-coquette of a 
different ſtamp : She is a profeſſed Slg. 
' mander. She braves the men and all 
their artifices; ſhe gives the Jie io ſcan- i 


dal, and is not afraid of acknowledging 
ſhe has had a tere-d-tete with S or 


Lerd M —. © The greater the rake, 
the more ſhe is upon her guard; her 


reigning maxim being, that no woman 


can be ruined againſt her will. This le- 


£ 


vity in her behaviour has, however, pre- 


vented any man yet making her a ſerious 


propoſal; and whilſt the holds the whole 
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COQUET FEW 9 
male ſex at defiance, they will not capitu- 
late to her upon honourable terms. 


Poor JULIA! had it not been for . 
the example of Eleanora, you might 


ſtill have ranked a Coquette of character, 


There was too much of the ſoft feeling of 
ſympathy in your tender heart to 1 
her example: Nature never meant 

for a Salamander. You poſſeſs thoſe K 
ſations which were implanted in the dear 
{ex for univerſal felicity; you relied too 


much upon your own fortitude; and fell 


a martyr to your falſe heroiſm. The cruel 
betrayer has forſaken thee; but the world 
maſt pity what it once eſteemed ; and 
that villian G—— has met his fate in 
Annabella: She avenges your cauſe, and 


W rules with deſpotic ſway over a heart that 


braved the magic of the ſex. 


MATILDA, the envy of her ſex, 
is univerſally called the Succeſsful Coquette. 
Daughter of an iron-founder in the Bo- 
rough, and entitled to but a ſmall fortune, 


ſhe ſurpaſſed the moſt diſtinguithed toaſts 


at Tunbridge, Margate, and Cornelys's : 
Yet ſhe was upon the decline before the 
made a real conqueſt, worthy her atten- 


tion. At length Lord Sqzander danced 
with her at Almack's; he approved her 
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perſon, though plump; and ſtill more her «| 4 
fortune, though lender. He married her 
for the ſame reaſon as Sir Francis Wrong- 
head wanted a place——bhecanſe his 52 
was out at the elbows. But the honey- 
moon has been for ſome time over, and 
ſhe has this diſagreeable alternative only 
in perſpective: She mult either return to 
her mother, and pine a widowed wife 
upon a paltry ſeparate maintenance, or 
be offended with the taunts of a rival, 

and her huſband's miſtreſs, in the perſon 
of her own waiting-maid. It is, neverthe- 
leſs, imagined her Ladyſhip will rather 
8 the inſult than make a retreat; be- 

ing reſolved to try the effects of the moſt 
high-ſeaſoned Coquetry, in hopes of re- 

claiming him. But Matilda, it is a 
dangerous experiment, and the remedy 
may prove more fatal than the diſeaſe. 

FLAVELLA departed this life laſt 
week, after a career of thirty years pro- 
feſſed coquetry. She had made more 
conqueſts, captivated more hearts, and 
deſtroyed more ſwains (in her own opin!- BE 
01), than all her ſex beſides: Yet ſhe died 
a maid; and though it is ſaid by a cele- | 
1 brated French author, that the laſt fighs 
4 S a fine woman are more for the loſs A. 

| beauty than of life, F lavella_ Amend. 
8 only, 


% 


COQUET FEES II 
only, that ſhe was to lead ages in hell 
Alas! ſaid ſhe, in the agonies of death, 

XZ < thar I could but ſurvive this malady, 
= < to convince mankind that I have re- 

W *<© pznted! that the flaunts, the airs, 

« the ogles, the wantoning with hearts, 

© are but too ſeverely puniſhed on our- 
ſelves! I feel it now. O! that I had 
been happily united to a worthy man! 

« and many ſuch have offered. If, 
Nanny, (ſaid ſhe to her weeping cham- 
bermaid) I were to lead my life over 
„again, it ſhould be directly oppoſite 

4 to my paſt conduct“ - and expired. 
Such was the, laſt dying ſpeech and con- 
feſſion of the moſt high-bred coquette 
that has departed this liſe for many 9 
months. Let it be a memento to the reſt 

of her ſex. | 


LAMENTINA has eſcaped] the 
fate of Flavella: She had followed the 
ſame courſe, and had been nearly as eri- 
minal. She verged upon fifty, and re- 
peated with the poet, | 

« Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd; 

Too oft they're cancePd, tho? in convents 
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She had many good offers made to her, 
but they were all refuſed; and it was 


now too late to expect any ſuch ſimilar 
pro- 


_—_—_ 
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propoſals. Hilario, worn out in the ſer- 
vice of Mars and Venus, offered his 
hand, ſeriouſly propoſed marriage, and 
ſhe did not refuſe him. Lamentina, the 
once beautiful, the ſtill-witty Lamentina, 
is ſunk into a nurſe, when ſlie thought 
to be a wife: She has married a patient, 
_ inſtead of a Hh¹ hand. 

But left I ſhould tire my readers with 
roo many examples drawn from my fair 
countrywomen, I will next exhibit, for 
their entertaiment and inſtruction, the 
picture of an Oriental OREN; drawn 
in the Eaſtern ſtyle. 


ZULIMA, the daughter of Abu- 
kazan, was formed for pleaſure, and fi- 
niſhed for delight. She was tall as the 
towering palm, and ſtrait as the loſty 
pine, Her countenance was animated 
with the glow of health, and her ſmile 
was as the dawn of the vernal day. Sym- 
metry was diſcernible in every limb, in 
every geſture Grace. The hearts of the 
young men bounded with joy at ker ap- 
proach, They declared ſhe was fairer 
than an Houri; and even the daughters of 
the land confeſſed ſhe was beautiful. 

Yer with all her perſonal advantages, 
Zulima, though ſhe excited admiration, 
could not attract eſteem, She was 
A | - thought- 
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thoughtleſs and volatile, fantaſtical and 


capricious, and ſo giddy with the intoxi- 


cating fumes of adulation, that ſhe ſpent 


the greateſt part of her time in changing 


the poſition of her veſtments, and alter- 


ing the arrangement of her jewels. Some- 


times ſhe braided her jetty treſſes, which 


were black as the feathers of the raven, 


and turned them up under a muſlin, bor- 
dered with filver and gold; ſometimes 
ſhe ſuffered them to flow careleſly on her 
ſhoulders, over an azure robe, and placed 
new-blown roſes on her forehead, which 
was as ſpacious as a full moon. Some- 
times ſhe threw a tranſparent veil over 


her, but practiſed a thouſand arts to 


make it riſe and fall, and diſcover to the 
enamoured gazer, teeth white as the 
tuſks of the elephant, lips red as the 


Tuby of Ava, cheeks tinged with the 


bluſhes of the morning, and eyes pierc- 
ing as thoſe of the eagle. 
While ſhe was reclined on a ſofa, one 


evening, after a ſultry day, under a 


pavillioa in the garden of her father 
Abukazan, and lay ruminating on me- 
thods to encreaſe her charms, and ex- 
tend her conqueſts, ſhe ſaw a thick ſmoke 


riſe out of the ground. It curled like a 
vine, and aſcended like a column. 
While ſhe was earneſtly watching its pro- 


greſs, 
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greſs, a little Old Man, with a beard 
whiter than ſnow, which reached to his 
feet, appeared before her. *© Zulima, 
* {aid he, liſten to the voice of inſtruc- 
© tion, and let not the accents of re- 
£6 proof be diſregarded. I am the Genius 
% Abdaric. . I behold thy beauties with 
„delight. Be not therefore vain, for 
„ know | behold them with concern. I 
„am come from the bottom of the earth, 
„ to teach thee wiſdom, and to ſnatch. 
“ thee from deſtruction. Follow my 
« advice and be happy. Thou vainly 
s fancieſt, unthinking Zulima, that the 
fame of thy beauty will be wafted to 
the pinnacles of Agra, by the ſighs of 
de thy adorers, and that their applauſes 
© will be heard from the Cliffs of Taurus 
© to the Indian Ocean. Thou dolt not 
* coniider, frail child of the duſt, that 
«thou art ſubject to the moſt cathſome 
„% diſtempers. Thou doſt not conſider, 
that a leproſy may render thee an ob- 
& ject of deteſtation, and that the ſprings 
« of life may be poiſoned by maladies 

* innumerable. If the Angel of Bene- 
e volence ſhould intercede for thee at the 
ce throne of the Great Alla; if, the Go- 
e yernor of the Univerſe ſhould command 
«the clouds of Sickneſs never to burſt 
Kupon thy head, yet no interceding An- 
0 &« cel = 
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e oel can reſcue thee from the gripe of 


« Ape, and diſengage thee from the ta- 
« lons of Decrepitude. Thy love-dart- 


= <© ing eyes mult loſe their luſtre, and 
= <©grow dim with years: Thy blooming 
„ cheeks mult be ſhrivelPd like autumnal 


« leaves; and thy graceful body mult 
«be bent like the bow' of the hunter. 
« Thy admirers will then ſhun thee with 


«as much caution as they would the 
mouth of a famiſned tyger, or the jaws 


of a hungry crocodile; and ſtart from 
«thee affrighted as if they had felt the 
« ſting of a ſcorpion, or the puncture 
«of an aſp. Then wilt thou be the 
« unhappieſt of women. Thou adorneſt 
«© with too much ſollicitude thy outward 


form, which will periſh like a garment 


« devoured by the moth, and which will 
© be ſmote by the arrows of death, as 
„ oraſs is levelled by the ſcythe of the 


* mower, whilſt thy mind, which will 


« endure for ever, reſembles the barren 
mountain, or the uncultivated defart, — 
„Think therefore, O daughter of plea- 
« ſare, ere it is too late. Reflect, whilſt 
thou art capable of reflection. I am 
«© come from the bottom of the earth, to 
make thee wiler, better, and even more 


© lovely, — Watch thy behaviour with the 


cc ſtricteſt 
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ſtlickeſt vigilance, and let not the ſlight- 


** eſt ſigns of pride, levity, or ſelf- admi- 
* ration, be preceptible in thy looks, thy 

© actions, or thy words. Seem not to 
ebe conſcious of thy charms, and they 

* will beam forth with redoubled ſplendor. 
* Forget that thou art fairer than other 
* women, and thou wilt be the faireit 

* among them. Be not over- ſtudious to 

„make thy neck ſhine with the gloſſy 

“ pearls of Manar, and thy hair glitter 
& with the diamonds of Golconda: Be 
* neat in thy perſon, be plain in thy ap- 
Simplicity is beyond magnifi- 
e cence. Lovelineſs wants not the aid of 
* ornament, but is, when unador ned,. 
« adorned the molt. Do not hang over 
« fountains for the pleaſure of ſeeing thy 
& jimage reflected in them. Such a defire 
« can only be prompted by vanity, and 
* ought therefore to be ſuppreſſed. Cen- 
„ ture not thy virgin companions, becauſe 
they have not the ſame external at- 


« tractions thou art favoured with, for 


« they may be poſſeſſed of accompliſh- 
© ments ſuperior to thine, though they 
are not ſo conſpicuous. Behold this ta- 
„ liſman ; view it with attention: it is 
the taliſman of truth, made with the 


„ fineſt cryſtal, and fo wonderfuily con- 
« ſtructed, 


— 
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„ trvaed, that it will not only ſhew thee 
=X# *< what thou art, but what thou ſhouldit | 
be. When thou reſembleſt in every 

v reſpect the character I have drawn for 


« thee, thou wilt appear in the moſt ami- 
« able light: but when any irregular paſ- 


ion, or any vicious inclination takes 
& © polleflion of thy heart, and ſtimulates 


{© thee to commit an unbecoming, or an 
© jmmoral action, thou wilt ſee thyſelf in 


ce the moſt odious colours. Thou wilt be 


ce changed into a monſter of uglineſs. In 


& ſuch circumſtance think on me. Repent, 


reform, and thou wilt be reſtored to 


3 « thy priſtine beauty.” When the Ge- 


nius had uttered the laſt word, he put 


the taliſman into her hand, and inſtantly 


diſappeared, with the pillar of ſmoke, 
but left a ſcent behind him grateful as the 
evening breeze which plays among the 
Sabzan ſpices, or the fragrant gale which 


flutters upon the gum-diſtilling trees of 


Arabia, | | 
ZLulima's aſtoniſhment at the ſudden 
appearance of the Genius, deprived her 


of the powers of ſpeech, but the various 


emotions which ſhe felt during his ad- 


_ dreſs to her were charactered in her coun- 


tenance. When he told her that he was 
delighted with her perſon, ſhe threw off 
„ | her 


LEY 
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her veil with exultation : Her eyes ſpat. 1 
led with joy, her boſom panted with fa: 
tisfaction. But when he informed her that 
ſhe was ſubject to the moſt loathſome diſ- 
tempers, ſhe trembled and grew pale. She 
was chilled with horror when he talked 
of the gripe of Age, and ſhuddered at the 
mention of the talons of Decrepitude. 
When he told her ſhe would be deſerted 
by her admirers, as ſoon as ſhe had no 
charms to allure them, ſhe was torpid with 
amazement ; but when he afterwards aſ- 
| ſured her ſhe would become more beauti- 
ful by regarding his admonitions, her 
heart danced with rapture, and her lips 
quivered with ecſtacy. She was ſomewhat | 
diſconcerted to hear him prefer plainneſs, 
neatneſs and ſimplicity, to pomp, gran 
deur and magnificence ; and to hear ſelf- 
admiration and cenſoriouſneſs condemned 
by him with ſeverity. She was convinced 
however, ſoon after his. departure, that 
it was neceſſary to follow the rules he had 
preſcribed; for on ſurveying herſelf in 
the taliſman, ſhe diſcovered ſuch an alter- 
ation in her perſon, that ſne was ſtruck 
with fear, and let it fall to the ground; 
but when ſhe carefully took it up, with a 
wiſh that it might not be broken, ſhe 
looked, on a ſecond view, as engaging 
as 


„ value, depoſited in a golden caſket. 


had he in his haram. 


— 
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as ever. From that moment ſhe deter- 
WE wined to obey her monitor with punctua- 
WT lity; and after having proteſted herſelf 


to implore the aſſiſtance of him who 
dwelleth in the third heaven, ſhe returned 


to the houſe of her father. 


* 78 
SS 
* ” 


When a few moons had paſſed away 


Hamed, a young man of large poſſeſſions, 


and remarkable integrity, demanded 
Zulima for a wife. His palace dazzled 
the eye with its magnificence. His dreſs 
was purple enriched with gold, and the 
jewels in his turban g'ittered like the rays 
of the ſun. He commanded by inhe- 
ritance, an extenſive tract of land, which 
was cultivated like a garden, Herds 
innumerable lowed in his fields, and 
flocks without number bleated in his 
paſtures. Yer in the midſt of his riches 
Hamed was temperate; fifty women only 
He had many per- 
ſonal perfections, but they were trifling 
compared to the beauties of his mind, 
which reſembled an emerald of ineſtimable 
'The 
firſt view of Zulima's uncommon charms, 
ſtruck him at once with wonder and de- 


% 


light. She appeared to his raviſhed eyes as 


majeſtic as the cedar of Lebanon, and 
graceful as the tulip of Candahar. He 


poured 
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poured forth his ſoul before her, called 
her the light of his life, and ſwore ſhe WR 
was more lovely than the daughters of 
Paradiſe. Zulima ſoon became inebri- WW 
ated with the homage paid to her, and 
imagining too haſtily that ſhe ſhould W 
encreaſe his ſenſibility, by retarding the 
completion of his wiſhes, and quicken 
deſire by protracting the moment of 
poſſeſſion, urged him, by turns, to hope 
and to deſpair, by every feminine artifice 
the could think of. But Hamed ſoon 
diſcovered, that the heart of Zulima was 
as deceitful as the ocean, when it is un- 
ruffled by a breeze, and that ſhe was 
neither charmed by his perſon, nor capti- 
vated by his manners. He diſcovered, 
that the voice of adulation alone was mu- 
ſic to her ear, and that ſhe was b'ind to all 
beauties but her own. At this diſcc- 
very his ſoul was filled with indighation. 
Reſentment extinguiſhed all emorions of 
tenderneſs, and drove him abruptly from 
her prefence. - . 
Zulima, as ſoon as Hamed had left 
her, haſtened to her taliſman, with the 
rapidity of a roe, to ſee in what light 
ſhe had appeared to him, and to embel- 
liſh herſelf with new graces againſt the 
next interview; for as he had not men- 
tioned 
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tioned his intention never to return, the 
hopes of fanning the flames of love with 


freſh allurements, made her ſpirits flow 
with unuſual briſkneſs, and her feet bound 


[ | with unuſual agility. But how great 


was her ſurprize, when, inſtead of eyes 


1 | ſparkling with pleaſure, and cheeks glow- 
ing with expectation, ſhe beheld in the 


poliſhed cryſtal a monſter of uglineſs. 
Shocked at the unexpected fight, ſhe 
gazed at her altered image. She gazed, 


and was aſtoniſhed. Abdaric inſtantane- 


oully darted into her mind, She found, 
on a retroſpect of her conduct, that ſhe 
had encouraged the addreſſes of Hamed 
not out of a regard for himſelf; not out 
of obedience to her father; not from a 
defire to be happily married ; but to hear 
the ſighs of fondneſs, to have her ears 
regaled with the ſoothing ſtrains of eulogy; 
to be admired and praiſed, to be flattered 
and adored. Her conſcience ſmote her. 
She repented, and at the ſame time. deter- 
mined to receive Hamed with more affa- 
bility, and to liſten to him with more 
attention ; to deſerve his love, and to 
merit his eſteem. Theſe reſolves had, in 
ſome meaſure, the wiſhed-for effect. She 
ſaw with ecſtaſy her face by degrees re- 
cover its accuſtomed bloom; but its 

bloom, 
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bloom, . alas! was recovered too late; for 


Hamed had, during the eclipfe of it, 
placed his affections on Zelis, the daugh- 


ter of Nouradin, and friend of: Zulima. 


Zelis, though not ſo ſtriking a beauty 
as Zulima, was not leſs engaging. Zu- 
lima ſhone like the ſun in its meridian 
ſplendor; Zelis like the ſky, tinged with 
its riſing and departing rays. The firſt 
reſembled a large edifice, full of lofty 
apartments, decorated with the molt ;| 


coſtly ornaments, and blazing with the 


united luſtre of gems and gold. The 


laſt might be compared to a ſmall plain 


building, executed with the utmoſt ele- 
gance, and adorned with the ut moſt ſimpli- 
city. Zulima was more admired than Zelis, 
but Zelis was more beloved than Zulima. 

Zelis had an expreſſiveneſs ia her 
countenance, which was, like the magner, 
irreſiſtibly attracting. She was modeſt, 
gentle, affable, and unconicious of her 
perfections. Theſe amiable qualities ſoon 


bound the heart of Hamed in adamantine 


chains. He was pleaſed with her perſon, 
but enraprured with her mind, and had 


ſoon the ſatisfaction to find that Zelis 


viewed him with equal delight, loved 
him with equal ardor, and eſteemed him 
with equal ſincerity. Ihe news of their 
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to make „ 
Zelis was pleaſed with her aſſiduity, and 
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intended union flew with the ſwiftneſs of 
lightning 8 
Zulima felt a diſorder ſhe had never 
known before at the receipt of this inte- 
Jligence. 


to the houſe of Abukazan. 


To think that the had loit her 
lover was perturbation, but to think 


| that Zelis was in poſſeſſion of him, dif- 
traction. Many hours ſhe ſpent in contriv- 
ing methods to recall her lover, and at 
lait fixed on a deſign which ſhe: executed 
immediately with an aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
She 


prevailed on Cadige, an old nurſe, 
who had attended her from her infancy, 
herſelt ſerviceable to Zelis. 


told Zulima the was very happy in poſ- 
ſelling ſo uſeful a ſlave. Zulima, who 
beheld Zelis with the eyes of a lion when 


W a tender kid lies bleeding at his feet, was 


ſo delighted to find that ſhe was fallen 
into the toils which were ſpread for her, 
that ſhe entreated her to keep Cadige for 
her own uſe; telling her, with an air of 


: | pleaſantry, that ſhe had won her affections; 


and adding, that (he could not therefore 


offer her with ſo much propriety to any 


other perſon. Cadige, in a ſhort time, 
took advantage of the confidence Zelis 
placed 1n her, and endeavoured to make 
her contemptible in the eyes of Hamed, 
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Her mind was agitated like the ſand of 


though ſhe abhorred at the ſame time the 


and Abdaric was no longer remembered 
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by throwing a veil over her virtues; and 
to weaken his attachment to her, by infi- 
nuating, with an anxious concern for his 
happinets, that the woman he had choſen 
from the reſt of her ſex, was of all her 
ſex the moſt unworthy of his eſteem. 

While Cadige was thus employed, and 
while Zelis reflected on the coldneſs of 
her lover with tears and with complain- 
ings, Zulima was full of gloomy doubts, Wl 
and alarming fears. The cauſe of her 
firſt deviation from rectitude, by attempt- 
ing to leſſen Hamed's affection for Zeiis, WF 
gave her many uneaſy throbs; but theſe i 
were agreeable ſenſations, compared to 
the piercing pangs ſhe felt, when the 
reflected on the immorality of her actions. 
Conſcious of the miſchiefs ſhe was per- 
petrating, ſhe was pre-eminently wretched. 


the defart by a whirlwind : Revenge en- 
groſſed her thoughts, bamſhed, every 
other idea, and eradicated every other 
aſton : She vowed to purſue Zelis to 
deſtruction, becauſe her importance was 
leſſened by the deſertion of Hamed, 
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turpitude of her intentions. She forgot Me 
to ſurvey herſelf in the taliſman of Truth, 
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oy her. One evening, while ſhe was in 
W this torturing ſituation, Cadige informed 
ner, that by perpetually filling the ears 
=E of Hamed with the ill-health, ill-nature, 
and ill behaviour of Zelis, ſhe had al- 
moſt perſuaded him to abandon her; and 
1 that the anguiſh of diſappointment had 
WE crcatly diminiſhed the luſtre of her 

WT charms. Zulima heard the news with 
W alacrity ; and, fluſhed with the hopes of 
triumphing over a formidable rival, began 
to deck herſelf with new ornaments. All 
the vivid colours of the rainbow glowed 
Won her ſilky veſtments. But her joy 
vas of ſhort duration, for on caſting her 
eye accidentally on the taliſman, ſhe ſunk 


ons. down on her ſofa without motion and 
per- without ſenſe.— While the ſlave flew to 
hed.procure aà reſuſcitating medicine, the 


earth opened, and Abdaric appeared. 
ulima heard the ruſtling of his beard, 
which ſounded like the roaring of a 
cataract, and awaked; but was awe- 
Witruck, and endeavoured to ſcreen her- 
Welt from his penetrating looks with her 
Nreil. But that ſtratagem was a vain one, 
For with a touch of his wand it fell to the 
round. She reddened with ſhame, and 
was abaſhed,— When thus the genius 
Thou canſt not conceal thyſelf, O 
daughter of the duſt, from an all-ſee- 
S: | | 40 ing 
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ing eye. Thou haſt made uſe of the 
e moſt criminal methods to render thyſelt M 
* an object of horror. I am not come to 
e entice thee to act right, but to condemn 
e thee for having ated wrong. Thy 
© crimes are of ſo black a dye, they can. 
not be puniſhed with too much rigour. Ml 
„warned thee of thy danger, when 
e thou ſtoodſt tottering on the brink of 
« a precipice—why didit thou not follow 
© my counſel ?—Know, inconſiderate Zu- 
lima, that a beautiful woman, without 
© jnnocence and virtue, is like an ab 
< mond-tree in winter, ſtript of its fo; 
« liage and its fruit.“ | 
When he had uttered theſe words, he 
ſtruck the unhappy Zulima with his 
wand. She inſtantly became a ſpotted 
ſerpent, and crawled upon the earth be- 
fore him. Abdaric then turned to Cadige, 
who at this juncture arrived with the juice 
of a plant, which the ſages of phyſi 
always admipiſter, when the powers ot 
reaſon are ſuſpended ——* Behold, fail 
„ he, thy wretched child. Seven years 
<« ſhall ſhe thus creep upon the ground, 
«a noiſome reptile in the gardens oil 
„Hamed, who now revels in his bower 
% compleatly happy in being united te 
« Zelis the moſt amiable woman in the 
« Faſt, When ſhe can take a pleaſueſ 
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the in the felicity of others, ſhe ſhall re- 
yſelt WW < aſſume a human form. —Seven years 
e to WW « ſhall ſhe continue in beauty's brighteſt 
emn bloom, but without one lover to ſooth 
Thy WW her pride, one admirer to Hatter her 
can- WY © vanity. If at the expiration of the laſt 


( year, ſhe is convinced of her paſt er- 


vhen „ rors, and can render her mind as fault- 
k of leſs as her perſon ; ſhe may then, even 
lou Zulima may then be happy.” | 
Zu- At the conclufion of this ſpeech he 
hou ſunk into the earth again, which cloſed 
1 ab with a noiſe like the burſting of a cloud 
s fo: impregnated with ſulphur. 
„ he We will now reſume the Annals of 
1 his European Coquetry. | 
otted i | | 
h be- FLAVILLA, juſt as ſhe had en- 
dige, tere her fourteenth. year, was left an 
juice orphan to the care of her mother, in ſuch 
hyſie g circumſtances as diſappointed all the hopes 
rs of which her education had encouraged. Her 
ſaidſi father, who lived in great elegance upon 
year the falary of a place at court, died ſud- 
ound, WW denly without having made any proviſion 
ns o ſor his family, except an annuity of one 
owe i hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed 
ed tofWior his wife with part of her marriage 
n the portion; nor was he poſſeſſed of any 
eaſure property, except the furniture of a large 
«nn =» Oy, es houſe 
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and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, were 


by aſſuming an appearance of pity, and 
rather inſulted than alleviated their diſ- 


1 , 
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houſe in one of the new ſquares, an equi. 
page, a few jewels, and ſome plate. 

The greater part of the furniture and 
the equipage were {old to pay his debts; 
the jewels, which were not of great value, 


4 
n 
SPE 


reſerved; and Flavilla removed with her 
mother into lodgings. 

But notwithſtanding this change in 
their circumſtances, they did not imme- 
diately loſe their rank. They were ſtill MR 
viſited by a numerous and polite acquain- 
tance ; and tho' ſome gratified their pride 


treſs by the whine of condolance, and 
minute compariſon of what they had loſt 
with what they poſſeſſed ; yet from others 
they were continually receiving preſents, 
which ſtill enabled them to live with a Ml 
genteel frugality ; they were ſtill conſidered WM 
as people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe 
of a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. = 
Flavilla thus continued to move in a 
ſphere to which ſhe had no claim; ſhe 
was perpetually ſurrounded with elegance 
and ſplendor, which the caprice of others, 
like the rod of an enchanter, could dil. f 
ſipate in a moment, and leave her to re- 
gret the loſs of enjoyments, which ſhell 
could neither hope to obtain nor ceaſe to 
PE deſire. 
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defire. Of this, however, Flavilla had 
no dread. She was remarkably tall for 


£1 her age, and was celebrated not only for 
her beauty but her wit: theſe qualifica- 
tions ſhe conſidered, not only as ſecurin 


whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of 
others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them 
in her own right by an advantageous mar- 
riage. Thus the viſion that danced be- 
fore her, derived ſtability from the very 


little apprehenſion of diſtreſs, as diffi- 
dence of her own power to pleaſe. 
'There was a faſhionable levity in her 
carriage and diſcourſe, which her mother, 
who knew the danger of her ſituation, la- 


boured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, 
ſometimes with tears, but always without 
ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready to an- 
ſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any 


jered ! thing of which (he 


— W why ſhe ſhould. be reſtrained, except in 


had reaſon to be 
aſhamed ; and therefore did not know 


mere courteſy to envy whom it was an 


@ honour to provoke, or to ſlander whom 


it was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion 


Jas Flavilla was more flattered and careſſed, 
the influence of her mother became leſs; 


and though the always treated her with 
reipect from a point of good breeding, 
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yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiſed her maxims, and 


applauded her own conduct. 

Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated 
toaſt; and among other gay viſitants who 
frequented her tea-table, was Clodio, a 
young baronet, who had juſt taken poſ- 
ieſfon of his title and eſtate, There were Wi 
many particulars in Clodio's behaviour, 
which encouraged Flavilla to hope that 
ſhe ſhould obtain him for a huſband : But 


the ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch ap- 
parent pleaſure, and his familiarities with 


fo little reſerve, that heſoon ventured to 
diſcloſe his intention, and make her what 

&| propoſal of an- 
other kind. But whatever w e artifices 
with which it was introduced, or the 
terms in which it was made, F Javilla re- 


jected it with the utmoſt indignation and 


diſdain, Clodio, who, notwithſtanding WW 
his youth, had long known and often 
practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave 
way to the ſtorm, threw Himſelf at her 
feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy Ml 
of his paſſion, flattered her pride by the 


moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravagant 


praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated | A 


his crime, but made no mention of atone- Wi 


ment by marriaze. 'This particular, which 


Flavilla als not fail to remark; ought to 
have | 


— 0 


J COQUETTES 3: 
W havedetermined her to admit him no more: 
But her vanity and her ambition were 
W {ill predominant ;. ſhe ſtil] hoped to ſue- 
ceed in her project. Clodio's offence was 


W tacitly forgiven, his viſits were permitted, 


his familiarities were again ſuffered, and his 
hopes revived. He had long entertained 
an opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, 
however, it is probable, that his own 
vanity and her indiſcretion concurred to 
deceive him; but this opinion, though it 
implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat 
her with generoſity and tenderneſs, only 
determined him again to attempt her ruin, 
as it encouraged him with a probability 
of ſucceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved 
to obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once 
to give her up, he thought he had little 
more to do, than to convince her that he 
had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by 
ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, and give her 
ſome time to deliberate upon a final deter- 
mination, With this view he went a 
ſhort journey into the country; having 
put a letter into her hand at parting, in 
which he acquainted her, That he had 
often reflected, with inexpreſſible re- 
„ gret, upon her reſentment of his con- 
duct in a late inſtance; but that the 
** delicacy and the ardour of his affec- 
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tion were inſuperable obſtacles to his 
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marriage; that where there was no 
liberty, there could be no happinels : 
That he ſhould become indifferent to 
the endearments of love, when they 
could no longer be diſtinguiſhed from 
the officiouſneſs of duty: That while 
they were happy in the poſſeſſion of 
each other, it would be abſurd to ſup- 
poſe they would part; and that if this 
happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not 


only enſure but aggravate their miſery 


to be inſeparably united: that this 
event was leſs probable, in proportion 
as their cohabitation was voluntary ; 
but that he would make ſuch proviſion 
for her upon the contingency, as a 


wife would expect upon his death. He 


conjured her not to determine under 
the influence of prejudice and cuſtom, 


but according to the laws of reaſon 
and nature. After mature deliberation, 


ſaid he, remember that the whole value 
of my life depends upon your will. 1 


do not requeſt an explicit conſent, with 


whatever tranſport I might behold the 
lovely confuſion which 1t might pro- 
duce. 
days, with the anxiety, though not 
with the guilt of a criminal, who. 
„ waits | 


I ſhall attend you in a few 
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« waits for the deciſion of his judge. If 
„my vilit is 1 we will never 
«. part; n is | rejected, I can never 
«© ſee you more. | 

Flavilla had too much underſtanding as. 
well as virtue, to deliberate a moment 
upon this propoſal. She gave immediate 
orders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no 
more. But this letter was a temptation to 
gratify- her vanity, which ſhe could not 
reſiſt; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, 
and then to the whole circle of her female 
acquaintance, with all the exultation of a 
hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at 
the wheels of his chariot in a triumph; 
ſhe conſidered it as an indiſputable evi- 
dence of her virtue, as a reproof of all 
who had dared to cenſure the lævity of her 
conduct, and a licence to continue it 
without apology or reſtraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after 
this accident, was ſeen in one of "oY boxes 
at the playhouſe by Mercator, a young 
gentleman who had juſt returned from 
his firſt voyage as captain of a large ſhip. 
in the Levant trade, which had been 
purchaſed for him by. his father, whoſe 
fortune enabled him to make a genteel 
proviſion for five ſons, of whom Mer- 


cator was the youngeſt, and who expected 
8 G8. to 
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to ſhare his eſtate, which was perſonal, 
in equal proportion at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beau- 
ty, but diſcouraged by the ſplendor of 
her appearance, and the rank of her com- 

any. He was urged rather by curio- 
fity than hope, to enquire who ſhe was; 
and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge f 
her circumſtances, as relieved him from ; 
deſpair. 

As he knew not VR to get admiſſion 
to her company, and had no deſign upon 
her virtue, he wrote in the firſt adour of 
his paſſion to her mother; giving a faith- 
ful account of his fortune and dependance, 
and entreating that he might be permitted 
to viſit Flavilla as a candidate for her af- 
fection. The old lady, after having made 
ſome enquiries, by which the account 
that Mercator had given her was con- 
firmed, ſent him an invitation, and re- 
ceived his firſt viſit alone. She told him, 
that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as a 
conſiderable part of his own was deperi- 
dent upon his father's will, it would be 
extremely imprudent to endanger the 

diſappointment of his expectations, by a 
marriage which would make it more ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be fulfilled; that 


he ought therefore to obtain his father's 
con- 
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conſent, before any other ſtep was ta- 


2 ken, leſt he ſhould be embarraſſed by 


engagements which young perſons almoſt 


inſenſibly contract, whoſe complacency in 


each other is continually gaining ſtrength 
by frequent vilits and converſation. To 
this counſel, ſo ſalutary and perplexing, 


Mercator was hefitating what to reply, 


when Flavilla came in, an accident which 
he was now only ſollicitous to improve. 


Flavilla was not diſpleaſed either with his 


erſon or his addreſs; the frankneſs and 
gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon made him 
forget that he was a ſtranger : A conver- 
ſation commenced, during which they 
became yet more pleaſed with each other; 
and having thus ſurmounted the difficulty 
of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of the 


old lady, as he believed her auſpices were 


not neceſſary to his ſucceſs; 

His viſits were often repeated, and he 
became every hour more impatient of 
delay: He preſſed his ſuit with that con- 


tagious ardour, Which is caught at every 


glance, and produces the conſent which 
it ſollicits. At the ſame time, indeed, 
a thought of his father would intervene; 
but being determined to gratify his withes 
at all events, he concluded with a ſaga- 
city almoſt univerſal on theſe occalions, 
that, 


* 7 
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that, of two evils, to marry without his 
conſent was leſs, than to marry againſt 
it; and one evening, after the lovers had 
ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, they 
went out in a kind of frolic, which Mer- 
cator had propoſed in the vehemence of 
his paſſion, and to which Flavilla had 
conſented in the giddineſs of her indiſcre- 
tion, and were married at May-Fair. 
In the firſt interval of recollection after 
this precipitate ſtep, Mercator conſi- 
dered, that he ought to be the firſt who 
acquainted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in his family: But 
as he had not fortitude enough to do it 
in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt 
terms he could conceive by a letter; and 
after ſuch an apology for his conduct as 
he had been uſed to make to himſelf, he 
requeſted that he might be permitted to 
preſent his wife for the parental benedic- 
tion, which alone was wantihg to com- 
pleat his felicity. 

Ihe old gentleman, whoſe anner 
cannot better expreſs than in the faſhion- 
able phraſe which had been contrived to 
palliate falſe principles and diſſolute man- 
ners, had been a gay man, and was well 
acquainted with the town. He had often 


heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of ory 
| an 
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3 and had often ſeen her at public places. 


Her beauty and her dependance, the 
 gaiety of her dreſs, the multitude of her 
admirers, the levity of her conduct, and 
all the circumſtances of her ſituation, 


had concurred to render her character ſul. 


pected; and he was diſpoſed to judge of 
it with yet leſs charity, when ſhe had 
offended him by marrying his fon, whom 
he conſidered as diſgraced and impove- 
riſhed, and whoſe misfortune, as it was 
;rretrievable, he reſolved to not to alleviate, 
but encreaſe a reſolution, by which 
fathers, who have fooliſh and diſobedient 


1 ſons, uſually diſplay their own kindneſs 


and wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read Mer- 
cator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artifices of a ſtrum- 
pet to ſcreen her from public infamy by 
fathering her children, and ſecure her from 
a priſon by appropriating her debts. In 
an anſwer to his letter, which he wrote 

only to gratify his reſentment, he told him 
that If he had taken Flavilla into keep- 
© ing, he would have overlooked it; and 
ik her extravagance had diſtreſſed him, 


„he would have ſatisfied his creditors ; 


*<. but that his marriage was not to pe 
„ forgiven; that he ſhould never have 


5 „another chilling of, his money; and that 


% he 
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tion from her numerous acquaintance, 
and had returned them as a pledge of 


ain which ſhe had ſhone ſo long; the num- 


„ he was determined to ſee. him no 
& more.“ Mercator, who was more 
provoked by this- outrage than grieved 
at his loſs, diſdained to reply; and be- 
licving that he had now moit reaſon to 
be offended, could not be Perſuaded to 
ſollicit a reconciliation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for 


his wife of an upholſterer, who, with a 


view to let lodgings, had taken and fur» 
niſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter-helds, 
and in about two months left her to 
make another voyage. 

He had received viſits of congratula- 


his deſtre that they ſhould be repeated. 
But a remembrance of the gay multi- 
tude, which while he was at home had 
flattered his. vanity, as ſoon as he was 
abſent alarmed his ſuſpicions: He had, 
indeed, no particular cauſe of jealouſy ; i 
but his anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenile 8 
of the temptation to which! ſhe was ex- 
poſed, and the wr, ee of his BiPErs! 
intending her conduct. 

In the mean time Flavilla aetirinad 
to flutter: round the fame giddy circle, 


Ver ok. her viſitants was: rather encreaſed 
than 
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than diminiſhed, the gentlemen attended 
with yet greater aſſiduity, and ſhe con- 
tinued to encourage their civilities by the 
ſame indiſcreet familiarity: She was one 
night at the maſquerade, and another at 
an opera; ſometimes at a rout, and ſome- 
times rambling with a party of pleaſure 
in ſhort excurſions from town; ſhe came 
home ſometimes at midnight, ſometimes 
in the morning, and ſometimes ſne was 
abſent ſeveral nights together. £ 

This conduct was the cauſe of much 
ſpeculation and uneaſineſs to the good 
man and woman of the houſe. Ar firſt 
they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better 
than a womay of pleaſure: and that the 
perſon who had hired the lodging for her 
as his wife, and had diſappeared upon pre- 
tence of a voyage to ſea, had been em- 
ployed to impoſe upon them, by conceal» 
iog her character, in order to obtain ſuch 
accommodation for her as ſhe could not 
ſo eaſily have procured if it had been 
known: But as thefe ſuſpicions made 
them watchful and inquilitive, they ſoon 
ciicovered, that many ladies by whom 
ſhe was viſited were of good character and 
faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſ- 
ing her to be a wife, was (till inexcufable, 


and ſtill endangered their credit and ſub- 


ſiſtence; 
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ſiſtence; hints were often dropped by the 

neighbours to the diſadvantage of her 
character; and an elderly maiden lady, 

who lodged | in the ſecond floor, had given 
warning; the family was diſturbed at 
. all hours in the night, and the door was 

crouded all day with metleng:rs and 
viſitants to Flaviſla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman 
took an opportunity to remonſtrate, 
though in the moſt diſtant and reſpectful. 
terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence 
and caution. She told Flavilla, That 
e (he was a fine young lady, that her 
„ huſband was abroad, that ſhe kept a 
„great deal of company, and that the 
« world was cenforious : ſhe wiſhec that 

| © Jefs occaſion for ſcandal was given; 
« and hoped to be excuſed the liberty 
« (he had taken, as ſhe might be ruined. 
ce by thoſe llanders which could have no 
© influence upon the great, and which, 
© therefore, they were not ſollicitous to 
„avoid.“ This addreſs, however ambi— 
| guous, and however gentle, Was eaſliy 
4 _ underſtood, and fiercely reſented, Fla- 
7 villa, proud of ker viitue, and impaticnt 
of controul, would have deſpiſed the 
counſel of a philoſopher, if it had im 
plied an impeachment of her conduct; 
before 
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wveſore a perſon ſo much her inferior, 
W thcrefore, ſhe was under no reſtraint ; 
the anſwered with a mixture of contempt 


and indignatior, that © Thoſe only who 
« did not know her, would dare to take 
„any liberty with her character; and 
warned her to propagate no ſcandalous 
+ report at her peril.” Flavilla imme- 
diately roſe from her ſeat, and the woman 
departed without reply, though ſhe was 
ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger, and 
from that moment ſhe determined when 


Mercator returned to give him warning. 


Mercator's voyage was proſperous; 
and after an abſence oſ about ten months 
he come back. The woman, to whom 
her huſband left the whole management: 
of her lodgings, and who perſiſted in her 
purpoſe, ſoon found an opportunity to 
put it in execution. Mercator, as his 
part of the contract had been punctually 
fulfilled, thought he had ſome cauſe to 
be offended, and inſiſted to know her 
reaſons for compelling him to leave her 
houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was indeed 
a friendly woman, was very unwilling to 


give; and as he perceived that ſhe evaded 


his queſtion, he became more ſollicitous 
to obtain an anſwer. After much heſi- 
tation, which perhaps had a worſe effect 

| than 
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than any tale which malice. could have 
invented, ſhe told him, that Madam 
* kept a great deal of company, and 
© often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe had 
« always been uſed to quiet and regula. 
„ rity; and was determined to let her 


« apartment to ſome perſon in a more 


private ſtation. 


At this account Mercator changed 
countenance; for he inferred from it juſt 


as much more than truth as he believed 


it to be leſs. After ſome moments of 


ſuſpence, he conjured her to conceal no- 


thing from him, with an emotion which 
convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid} 


too much. She then aſſured” him, that 
«© He had no reaſon to be alarmed ; for 
te that ſhe had no exception to his lady, 


% but thoſe gateties which her ſtation and 
„ the faſhion. ſufficiently. authorized.“ 
Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, were 
not whiolly removed; and he began to 
think he had found a confidant: whom it 
would be his intereſt to truſt: he, there- 


fore, in the folly of his jealouſy, confeſſed, 


that He had ſome doubts concerning 
„his wife, which it was of the utmoſt 
importance to his honour and his- 
&«. peace to reſolve: He intreated that 
he might continue in the apartment 
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another year; that, as he ſhould again 
leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe 
+ would ſuffer no incident, which might 
confirm either his hopes or his fears, 
* to eſcape her notice in his abſence; 
© and that at his return ſhe would give 
„ im fuch an account as would at leaſt 
„deliver him from the torment of ſuſ- 
„ penſe, and determine his future con- 
« aur.” | 

There is no ſophiſtry more general, 
than that by which we juſtify a buſy and 
ſcrupulous enquiry after ſecrets, which 
to diſcover is to be wretched without 
hone of redreſs; and no ſervice to which 


* 


04.ers are fo eaſily engaged as to aſſiſt in 


the ſearch. To communicate ſuſpicions 


of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially to 


a huſband, 1s by a ſtrange mixture of 
folly and malignity, deemed not only an 
act of juſtice bur a friendſhip ; though 
it is too late to prevent an evil, which, 
whatever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretched- 
neſs only in proportion as it is known. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the gene- 
ral kindneſs of Mercator's confidant was 
on this occaſion overborne; ſhe was flat- 
tered by the truſt that had been placed 
in her, and the power with which ſhe 
was inveſted ; ſhe conſented ro Mercator's 

propoſal ; 
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propofal ; and promiſed, that the would 
with the utmoſt fidelity execute her 
commiſſion, „ 
Mercator, however, concealed his 
ſuſpicions from Ris wife; and, indeed 
in her preſence they were forgotten. Her 
manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve ; but being well acquainted with 
her temper, in which great ſweetneſs 
was blended with a high ſpirit, he would 
not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay 
by altercation, chiding and tears: But 


when her mind was melted into tender- 
neſs at his departure, he claſped her in 


an extaſy of fondneſs to his boſom, and 


entreated her to behave with reſerve 24d 
circumſpeCtion ; *©* Becauſe,” ſaid he, 
% know that my father keeps a watch- 


e ful eye upon your conduct, which 


may therefore, confirm or remove 


6 his diſpleaſure, and either intercept or 
e beſtow ſuch an encreaſe of my fortune 
“ as will prevent the pangs of ſeparation 


„ which muſt otherwiſe fo often return, 


and in a ſhort time unite us to part no 
& more.” To this caution ſhe had then 


no power to reply; and they parted with 


mutual proteſtations of unalterable love. 
Flavilla, ſoon after ſhe was thus left 
in a kind of widowhood a ſecond time, 


found 


n 2 
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found herſelf with child; and within 
ſomewhat®leſs than eight months after 
Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, 
ſhe happened to ſtumble as ſhe was going 
up ſtairs, and being immediately taken 
ill, was brought to bed before the next 
morning. The child, though its birth 
had been precipitated more than a month, 
was not remarkably ſmall, nor had any 
infirmity which endangered its life. 

It was now neceſſary, that the vigils of 
whiſt and the tumults of balls and viſits 
ſhould, for a while, be ſuſpended; and 
in this interval of langour and retire- 
ment Flavilla firſt became thoughrfal, 
She often reflected upon Mercator's cau- 
tion when they laſt parted, which had 
made an indelible impreſſion upon her” 
mind, though it had produced no altera- 
tion in her conduct: Notwithſtanding the 
manner in which it was expreſſed, and the 
reaſon upon which it was founded, ſhe. 
began to fear that it might have been 
ſecretly prompted by jealouſy. The 

birth, therefore, of her firſt child ifi his 
abſence, at a time when, if it had not 
been premature, it could not poſſibly have 
been his, was an accident which greatly 
alarmed her : But there was yet another, 
for which it was ſtill leſs in her power to 


account, 
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account, and which, therefgzegsalarmed 
her ſtill more, Cee | 
It happened that ſome civilities which 


ſhe received from a lady who fat next her 


at an opera, and whom ſhe had never ſeen 


before, introduced a converſation, which 


ſo much delighted her, that ſhe gave her 


a preſſing invitation te viſit her: This 
invitation was accepted, and in a few 


days the viſit was paid. Flavilla was not 


leſs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than 
ſhe had been at the firſt; and without 
making any other enquiry concerning the 
lady than where ſhe lived, took the firſt 
opportunity to wait on her. The apart- 
ment in which ſhe was received was the 
ground-floor of an elegant houſe, at a 
ſmall diſtance from St. James's. It hap- 
pened that Flavilla was placed near the 


window; and a party of the horſe- guards 


riding through the ſtreet, ſhe expected to 
ſee ſome of the royal family, and haſtily 


threw up the ſaſh. A gentleman who 


was paſling by at the ſame inſtant, turned 
about at the noiſe of the window, and 


Flavilla no ſooner ſaw his face than ſhe 


knew him to be the father of Mercator. 


After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and 
then glancing his eye at the lady whom 


ſhe was viliring, he affected a contemp- 
e tuous 
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tnous ſneer and went on. Flavilla, who 5 


had been thrown into ſome confuſion, b 


the ſudden and unexpected fight of a El 


perſon, whom ſhe knew conſidered her 
as the diſgrace of his family and the ruin 


of his child, now changed countenance, 


and haſtily retired to another part of the 
room: She was touched both with grief 
and anger at this ſilent inſult, of which, 
however, ſhe did not then ſuſpect the 


cauſe It is, indeed, probable, that the 


father of Mercator would no where have 
looked upon her with complacency ; but 
as foon as he ſaw her companion, he re- 


collected that ſhe was the favourite miſ- 


treſs of an old courtier, and that this 
was the. houſe in which he kept her m 
great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by 
turns a proſtitute to — It happened 
that Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, 


diſcovered the character of her new ac- 


quaintance; and never remembered by 
whom ſhe had been ſeen in her company, 


without the utmoſt regret and apprehen- 


ſion. 

She now reſolved to move in a leſs 
circle, and with more cireumſpection 
In the mean time bier little boy, whom 
ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could 


no longer be known by his appearance, 


that 
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that he had been born too ſoon. 


her pleaſures were now become domeſtic, 


FOR 


48 : NUNNE R Y 
Hi; 
mother frequently gazed at him till her 
eyes overflowed with tears; and though 


yet ſhe feared leſt that which had pro- 
duced ſhould deſtroy them. After ſuch 


deliberation, ſhe determined that lhe _ 
would conceal the child's age from its E 
father; believing it prudent to prevent m 
a ſuſpicion, which, however ill ſounded, 5 
it migbt be difficult to remove, as her 5 
Juſtification would depend wholly upon ¶ nc 
the teſtimony of her dependants; and eic 
Her mother's and her own would ne- 
ceſſarily become doubtful, when every hi 
one would have reaſon to conclude, that 0 
it would ſtill have been the ſame, ſuppol- b, 
ing the contrary. to have been true. 0 

Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, 8 
and her little boy was ſix months old, wy 
when Mercator returned. She. received ; 
him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed Sos 


with a viſible confuſion ; their meeting 
was more tender, but on her part it was 2 
leſs chearful ; ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſſible i 


complacency, but at the ſame time the aa 
tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was hi 
ſeized with an univerſal tremor. Merca- * 

{ 


tor caught the infection; and careſſed firſt ln. 


his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an | 
| | excels 
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excels of fondneſs and delight that before 
he had never expreſſed. The ſight of 
the child made him more than ever wiſh 
W a reconciliation with his father; and hav- 
ing heard at his firſt landing, that he 
was dangerouſly ill, he determined to go 
immediately and attempt to ſee him, 
| promiſing that he would return to ſupper: 
He had, in the midſt of his careſſes, 


at more than once enquired the age of his 

d, on. but the queſtion had been always 

er cvadgd; of which, however, he took 

1 no notice, nor did it produce any ſuſpi- 
cion. „ 

He was now haſting to enquire after 

his father; but as he paſſed through 


the hall, he was officiouſly laid hold of 
by his landlady, He was not much diſ- 
poſed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his 
charge; but perceiving by her looks that 


0 ſhe had ſomething to communicate, which 
d was at leaſt in her own opinion of impor- 
9 tance, he ſuffered her to take him into 


her parlour. She immediately ſhut the 
door, and reminded him, that ſhe had 


* | undertaken an office with reluctance 
is vhich he had preſſed upon her; and that 
a- ſnhe had done nothing in it to which he 


had not bound her by a promiſe; that 
ſhe was extremely ſorry to communicate 
ä her 


- 
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her diſcoveries; but that he was a wor- 
thy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to 
know them. She then told him, That 
* the child was born within leſs than 
eight months after his laſt return from 
« abroad; that it was ſaid to come be- 
* fore its time, but that having preſſed 
<-to'fee-1t, ſhe was refuſed.” This, in- 
deed, was true, and confirmed the good 
woman i in her ſuſpicion , for Flavilla,, who 
had ſtill reſented the freedom which ſhe 
had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept 
her at a great diſtance: And the ſervants, 
to gratify the miſtreſs, treated her with 
the utmoſt inſolence and contempt. 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. 


He now recollected, that his queſtion e 
concerning the child's birth had been the 
evaded ; and concluded, that he had eq 
been ſhedding, , tears of tenderneſs and "7 
joy over a ſtrumpet and a baſtard, who 2 
had robbed him of his patrimony, his Meq t 


honour, and his peace.. He ſtarted up 
with the furious wildneſs of ſudden Þ 
phrenzy; but ſhe with great difficulty 
prevailed upon him not to leave the 
room. He ſat down and remained ſome 
time motionleſs, with his eyes fixed on Mk: 
the ground, and his hands locked in each 

| aher. In proportion as he believed vie y 
. wite 
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Vife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his 


tion. 


that his father had died early in the morn- 
ing, and that his relations were then aſ- 
ſembled to read his will. Fulvius, a 


he had always been a favourite, happen- 
ing to pals from one room to another, 
heard his voice. He accoſted him with 
: _ ardour of friendſhip; and, ſooth- 


ing him with expreſſions of condolence 
n and affection, inſiſted to introduce him to 
che company. Mercator tacitly conſent- 


Jed: He was received at leaſt with civili- 
ty by his brothers, and fitting down 


Jed to liſten like the reſt ; but was, indeed, 


own wretchedneſs. He waked as from a 
Hream, when the voice of the perſon who 
© had been reading was ſuſpended; and 
FHioding that he could no longer contain 
imſelf, he ſtarted up and would have 


eſt the company. | 
D 2 . 


father revived ; and he reſolved, with 
yet greater zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe | 
of immediately attempting a reconcilia- 


In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, 
he went to the houſe; where he learned 


brother of Mercator's mother, with whom 


among them the will was read. He ſeem- 


: muſing over the ſtory which he had Juſt | 


him, he knew nothing: But his uncle 
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Of the will which had been read before 


believing that he was moved with grief 
and reſentment at the manner in which 
he had been mentioned in it, and the be- 
queſt only of a ſhilling, took him into 
another room; and, to apologize for his 
father 8 unkindneſs, told him, that The 
reſentment which he expreſſed at his 
«© marriage, was every day increaſed by 
the conduct of his wife, whoſe cha- 
«© rafter was now become notoriouſly 
% infamous; for that ſhe had been ſeen 
« at the lodgings of a known proſtitute, 
«© with whom ſhe appeared to be well 
* acquainted.” This account threw 
Mercator into another agony ; from which 
he was, however, at length recovered 
by his uncle, who, as the only expedient 
by which he could retrieve his misfortune 
and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he 
ſhould no more return to his lodgings, 
but go home with him; and that he 
would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his 
wife, as could ſcarce fail of inducing her | 
to accept a ſeparate maintenance, aſſume 
another name, and trouble him no more. 
Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his affficti- 
on, conſented to this propoſal, and they 


went away together. 


— 
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Mercator, in the mean time, was ex- 
pected by Flavilla with the moſt tender 
impatience. She had put her little boy 
to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in 
which they had been uſed to ſup by them- 
ſelves, and which the had ſhut up in his 


abſence; ſhe counted the moments as 


they paſſed, and liſtened to every car- 


riage and every ſtep that ſhe heard. Sup- 


per now was ready : Her impatience was 
increaſed ; terror was at length mingled 
with regret, and her fondneſs was only 
buſied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe 
feared, ſhe accuſed, ſhe apologized, and 
ſhe wept. In the height of theſe eager 
expectations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe 
received -a billet which Mercator had 


been. perſuaded by his uncle to write, in 
which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt 
terms with abuſing his confidence and diſ- 
Hhonouring his bed, ** Of this,” he ſaid, 


he had now obtained ſufficient proof to 


* do juſtice to himſelf, and that he was 


« determined to ſee her no more.” 


To thoſe, whoſe hearts have not al- 


ready acquainted them with the agony 


which ſeized Flavilla upon the fight of 
this billet, all attempts to deſcribe it 
would be not only ineffectual but abſurd. 
Having paſſed the night without fleep, 

D 3 and 
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and the next day without food, diſap- 
pointed in every attempt to diſcover, 
what was become of Mercator, and 
doubting if ſhe ſhould have found him whe- 
ther it would be poſſible to convince him 
of her innocence; the violent agitation 
of her mind produced a flow fever, which, 
before ſhe conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe | 
communicated to the child while ſhe che- 
riſhed it at her boſom, and wept over it 
as an orphan, whoſe life ſhe was ſuſtaining 
with her own. 

After Mercator had been abſent about 
ten days, his uncle, having perſuaded 
him to accompany ſome. friends to a 

cCountry-ſeat at the diſtance of near ſixty 
miles, went to his lodgings in order to 
. AdHiſcharge the rent, and try what terms WW « 
he could make with Flavilla, whom he 
hoped to intimidate with threats of a pro- WF 
ſecution and divorce ; but when he came, 

he found that Flavilla was ſinking very 
faſt under her diſcaſe, aid that the child 
was dead already. The woman of the 
houſe, into whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put 

her repeating-watch and fome other or- 
naments as a ſecurity for her rent, was 

ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo frmly 
perſuaded of her innocence by the man- 
ner in which ſhe had addreſted her, = 
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the calm ſolemnity with which ſhe ab- 
ſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been tra- 
duced, that as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered 
Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on 
her knees, and intreated, that if he knew 
where Mercator was to be found, he 
would urge him to return, that if poſ- 
fible the life of Flavilla might be preſerv- 

ed, and the happineſs of both be reſtor- 
ed by their juſtification. Fulvius, who 
{ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt 
was in doubt of the cauſe that had pro- 
duced them, would not diſcover his ne- 
phew ; but after much entreaty and ex- 
poſtulation, at laſt engaged upon his j 
honour for the conveyance of a letter. 
The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained 
this promiſe, ran up and communicated 
It to Flavilla; who, when ſhe had reco- 
vered from the ſurprize and tumult which 
it occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, 
and in about half an hour, after many 
efforts and many intervals, wrote a ſhort 
billet; which was ſealed and put into the 
hands of Fulvius. 1 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſ- 
patched it by the poſt, reſolving that, in 
a queſtion ſo doubtful and of ſuch impor- 
tance, he would no further interpole. 
Mercator, who the moment he caſt his "0 
"2088 eye 
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eye upon the letter knew both the hand 
and ſeal, after pauſing a few moments in 
ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and read 
_ theſe words: 1 885 

% Such has been my folly, that, per- 
de haps, Iſhould not be acquitted of guilt 
* in any circumſtances, but thoſe in 
© which I write, Ido not, therefore, but 
for your ſake, wiſh them other than 
* they are. The dear infant, whoſe birth 
has undone me, now lies dead at my 
« 1ide, a victim to my indiſcretion and 
your reſentment. I am ſcarce able to 
« guide my pen. But I moſt earneſtly en- 
<< treat to ſee you, that you may at leaſt 
© have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt 
„my innocence with the laſt ſigh, and 
& fea] our reconciliation on my lips while 
they are yet ſenſible of the impreſſion.” 

Mercator, whom an earthquake would 
Teſs have affected than this letter, felt 
all his tenderneſs revive in a moment, and 


reflected with unutterable anguiſh upon 


the raſhneſs of his reſentment. At the 


thought of his diſtance from London, he 


ſtaited as if he had felt a dagger in his 
heart: He lifted his eyes up to heaven, 
with a look that expreſſed at once an ac- 
cuſation of himſelf, and a petition for her; 
and then ruſhing out of the houſe, with- 
5 | Gut 
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| childhood, heard any thing elſe but 
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out taking leave of any, or ordering a 
fervant to attend him, he took poſt horſes 
at a neighbouring inn, and in lefs than fix 
hours was in Leicefter-fields. But not- 
withſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived too 
late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, 
and her eyes could behold him no more. 
Grief and diſappointment, remorſe and 
deſpair, now totally ſubverted his reaſon. 
It became neceſſary to remove him by 
force from the body; and after a confine- 


ment of two years in a mad-houſe, he 


died. | 

May every lady, on whoſe memory 
compaſſion ſhall record theſe events, 
tremble to aſſume the levity of Flavilla 
for, perhaps, it is in the power of no 
man in Mercator's circumſtances, to be 


leſs jealous than Mercator. 


A FRIEND of mine has two daugh- 
ters, whom will call LAT IT IA and 
DAPHN E; the former is one of the 
greateſt beauties of the age in which ſhe 
lives, the latter no way remarkable for 
any charms in her perſon, Upon this 
one circumſtance of their outward: form, 
the good and ill of their lives ſeems to 
turn. Leætitia has not, from her very 


D as come 
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commendation of her features and com- 
plexion, by which means ſhe is no other 
than nature made her, a very beautiful 
out- ſide. The conſcioumeſs of her charms 
has rendered her inſupportably vain and 
inſolent, towards all who have to do with 


her. Daphne, who was almoſt twenty be- 


fore one civil thing had ever been ſaid to 
her, found herſelf obliged to acquire 


ſome accompliſhments, to make up for 


the want of thoſe attractions which ſhe 
ſaw in her ſiſter. Poor Daphne was ſel- 
dom ſubmitted to in a debate wherein 
ſhe was concerned; her diſcourſe had 
nothing to recommend it but the good 
ſenſe of it, and ſhe was always under a 
neceſſity to have very well conſidered what 
ſhe was to ſay before ſhe uttered it; while 
Letitia was liſtened to with partiality, 
and approbation fat in the countenances 
of thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe 


communicated what ſhe had to ſay. 


Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable ef. 
fects, and Lætitia is as inſipid a compa- 
nion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. 


Letitia, confident of favour, has ſtudied 


no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpairing of 
any inclination towards her perſon, has 
depended only on her merit. Lætitia has 
always ſomething in her air that is ſullen, 
| | grave, 
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grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has a 
countenance that appears chearſul, open, 


and unconcerned. A young gentleman 


ſaw Lætitia this winter at a play, and 


became her captive. His fortune was 


ſuch, that he wanted very little introduc- 


tion to ſpeak his ſentiments to her father. 
The lover was admitted with the utmoſt 
freedom into the family, where.a con- 
ſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, and 
diſtant civilities, were the higheſt favours 
he could obtain of Lætitia; While Daphne 
uſed him with the good humour, fami- 
liarity, and innocence of a, ſiſter: Inſo- 


much, that he would often ſay to her, 
Dear Daphne, wert thou but as hand- 
„ ſome as Lxtitia!''—She received ſuch 


language with that ingenuous and plea- 
ſing mirth, which is natural to a woman 


without deſign, He ſtill ſighed in vain 


for Lætitia, but found certain relief in the 
agreeable converiation of Daphne. At 
length, heartily tired with the haughty 


- impertinence of Lætitia, and charmed with 


the repeated inſtances of good humour 
he had obſerved in Daphne, he one day 


told the latter, that he had ſomething to 


ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed 
with“ Faith, Daphne, continued he, 
LI am in love with thee, and deſpiſe thy 

ä 


wits. 3 
„ Monſieur St. Evremond has con- 
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. & ſiſter ſincerely.” The manner of his 
declaring himſelf gave his miſtreſs occa- 
ſion for a very hearty laughter. —** Nay, 


« ſays he, I knew you would laugh at 
* me, but I llaſk your father.“ He did 


ſo; the father received his intelligence. 
with no leſs joy than ſurprize, and was 
very glad he had now no care left but for 


his beauty, which he thought he could 


carry to market at his leiſure. I do not 
know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo 


much a great while, as this conqueſt of 


my friend Daphne's. All her acquain- 


tance congratulate her upon her chance- 
medley, and laugh at that premeditating 


- murderer her ſiſter. As it is an argument 


of a light mind, to think the worſe of 
ourſelves for the imperfections of our 
perſons, it is equally below us to value 


ourſelves upon the advantages of them, 


The female world ſeem to be almoſt in- 
corrigibly gone aſtray in this particular ; 


for which reaſon, I ſhall recommend the 
following extract out of a friend's letter 


to the profeſs'd beauties, who are a peo- 
ple almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed 


* cluded one of his eſſays with affirm- 
ing, that the laſt ſighs of a handſome 


- Fl 


woman 
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woman are not ſo much for the loſs of 
her life, as of her beauty. Perhaps 


this raillery is purſued too far, yet it 


is turned upon a very obvious remark, 
that woman's ſtrongeſt paſſion is for 
her own beauty, and that ſhe values 


it as her favourite diſtinction. From 


hence it is that all arts, which pretend 


to improve or preſerve it, meet with 


ſo general a reception among the ſex. 
To ſay nothing of many falſe helps, 
and contraband wares of beauty, which 


are daily vended in this great mart, 
there is not a maiden-gentlewoman, 
of good ſamily in any county of South- 


Britain, who has not heard of the vir- 


tues of May - de, or is unfurniſhed with 


ſome receipt or other in favour of her 
complexion; and I have known a 


phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after 


eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, 


and a courſe of travels into moſt coun- 
tries of Europe, owe the firſt raiſing 
of his fortunes to a colmetic waſh. 

„This has given me occalion to con- 


ſider how fo univerſal a diſpoſition in 
woman-kind, which ſprings from a 


laudable motive, the deſire of pleas 


ſing, and proceeds upon .an opinion, 


not altogether groundleſs, that nature 


may 
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may be helped by art, may be turned 
to their advantage And, methinks, 
it would be an acceptable ſervice to 


take them out of the hands of quaę 


and pretenders, and to prevent their 
impoſing upon themſelves, by diſco- 
vering to them the true ſecret and art 
of improving beauty. 

& In order to this, before I touch 
upon it directly, it will be neceſſary 
to lay down a ow preliminary max- 
IMs, VIZ. 


That no woman can be handſome by 


the force of features alone, any more 


than ſhe can be witty only by the help 


h, 

„That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry 
and grace, and affectation is a more 
terrible enemy to fine faces than the 


ſmall- 

. ak no woman is capable of being 
beautiful, who is not inca Able of be- 
ing falſe. * 

« And, that. what would be odious in 
a friend, 1s deformity in a miſtreſs. 

& From theſe few principles, thus 
laid down, it will be eaſy to prove, 
that the true art of aſſiſting beauty 


« conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole per- 
6 ſon by the per ornaments of virtu- 
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ous and commendable qualities. By 


this help alone, it is, that thoſe who 
are the favourite work of nature, or, 


as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the per- 
celaja clay of human kind, become 


animated, and are in a capacity of 
exerting their charms: And thoſe who 
ſeem to have been neglected by her, 


like models wrought in haſte, are ca- 


pable, in a great meaſure, of finiſh- 


ing what ſhe has left imperfect. 

It is, miethinks, a low and degrading 
idea of that ſex, which was created to 
refine the joys, and ſoften the cares of 


humanity, by the moſt agreeable par- 


ticipation, to conſider them meerly as 
objects of fight. This is abridging 
them of Ry natural extent of power, 


to put them upon a level with their 


pictures at Reynolds'ss How much 
nobler is the contemplation of beauty 
heightened by virtue, and command- 
ing our eſteem and love, while it draws 
our obſervation ? How faint and 


„ ſpiritleſs are the charms of a Coquette, 
when compared with the real loyelineſs 


of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good 
humour and truth; virtues which add 


a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and even 


beaneny her beauty! "That i 
** nes, 
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* neſs, which muſt otherwiſe have ap- 
<* peared no longer in the modeſt virgin, 
„ is now preſerved in the tender mother, 
* the prudent friend, and the faithful 
© wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon 
* canvas may entertain the eye, but not 
affect the heart; and ſhe, who takes 
* no care to add to the natural graces 
„ of her perſon any excelling qualities, 
may be allowed ſtill to amuſe, as a 
picture, but not to triumph as a 
& beauty. 
„When Adam is introduced by Mil- 
& ton deſcribing Eve in Paradiſe, and 
relating to the angel the impreſſions 
& he felt upon ſeeing her at her firft 
% creation, he does not repreſent her 
“like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape 
& or features, but by the luſtre of her 
mind which ſhone in them, and gave 
& them their power of charming. 


c Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in 
Der ee, 
& In all her geſtures dignity and love. 


„ Without this irradiating power the 
tc proudeſt fair one ought to know, what- | 
& ever her glaſs may tell her to the con- 
te trary, that her moſt perfect features 

& are uninformed and deal. 
e cannot 
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] cannot better cloſe this moral, than 

5 * by a ſhort epitaph written by Ben. 

ohnſon, with a' ſpirit which nothing 

« Could inſpire but ſuch an 2 as I 
have been deſcribing. 


* Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
«© As much virtue as could die; 


i 


„Which when alive did vigour give 
% To as much beauty as could live.“ 


WHEN I was in France, I uſed to 
gaze with great aſtoniſhment at the ſplen- 
did equipages, and party-coloured habits 
of that fantaſtick nation. I was one day in 


particular contemplating a lady, that ſat 


in a coach adorned with gilded Cupids, 
and finely painted with the loves of Venus 
and Adonis, The coach was drawn by 
ſix milk-white horſes, and loaden behind 
with the ſame number of powdered foot- 
men. Juſt before the lady were a couple 
of beautiful pages, that were ſtuck among 
the harneſs, and, by their gay dreſſes and 
imiling ſeatures, looked like the elder 
brothers of the little boys that were 
carved and painted in every corner of 
the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate CLE- 
ANTHE, who afterwards gave an oc- 
calion to a pretty melancholy novel. She 
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had, for ſeveral years, received the ad- 


dreſſes of a gentleman, whom after a 
long and intimate acquaintance ſhe for- 
ſook, upon the account of this ſhining 

equipage, which had been offered to her 
by one of great riches, but a crazy con- 
ſtitution. The circumſtances in which [ 


| ſaw her, were, it ſeems, the diſguiſes | 
only of a broken heart, and a kind of 


pageantry to cover diſtreſs ; for in two 
months after ſhe was carried to her grave 
with the ſame pomp and magnificence; 
being ſent thither partly by the lots of 
one lover, and partly by thre poſſeſlion 
of another. 

[ have often reflected with myſelf on 
this unaccountable humour in woman- 
kind, of being fmitten with every thing 
that is ſhowy and ſuperficial ; and on the 
numberleſs evils that befal the ſex, from 


this light, fantaſtical diſpoſition. | I my- 


ſelf remember a young lady, that was 


very warmly ſolicited by a couple of im- 


portunate rivals, who for ſeveral months 
together did all they could to recommend 
themſelves, by complacency of behaviour, 
and agreeableneſs of converſation. At 
length, when the competition was doubt- 
ful, and the lady nndetermined in her 


choice, one of the young lovers very 
luckily 


COQUET TER 


juckily bethought himſelf of adding a 
ſupernumerary lace to his liveries, which 
had ſo good an effect, that he married 
her the very week after. 

The ufual converſation of ordinary 
women very much cheriſhes this natural 
weakneſs of being taken with outſide and 


appearance, Talk of a new-marricd. 


couple, and you immediately hear whe- 
ther they keep their coach and ſix, or eat 
in plate. Mention the name of an ab- 
ſent lady, and it is ten to one but you 
learn ſomething of her gown and petti- 
coat. A ball is a great help to diſcourſe, 
and a birth-day furniſhes converſation for 
a twelve-month after. A furbelow of 
precious ſtones, an hat ' buttoned with a 


diamond, a brocade waiſtcoat or petticoat, 


are ſtanding topicks. In ſhort, they con- 
ſider only the drapery of the ſpecies, and 
never caſt away a thought on thoſe or- 


| naments of the mind, that make perſons 


illuſtrious in themſelves, and uſeful to 


others. When women are thus perpetu- 
ally dazzling one another's imaginations, 
and filling their heads with nothing but 


colours, it is no wonder that they are 


more attentive to the ſuperficial parts of 


life, than the ſolid and ſubſtantial bleſ- 
lings 
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ſings of it. A girl, who has been trained 
up in this kind of converſation, is in 
danger of every embroidered coat that 
comes in her way. A pair of fringed 
gloves may be her ruin. In a word, lace 
and ribbons, ſilver and gold galloons, 
with the like glittering gew-gaws, are ſo 
many lures to women of weak minds or 
low educations, and, when artificially 
diſplayed, are able to fetch down the moſt 
airy Coquette from the wildeſt of her 
flights and Tambles. 5 
True Happineſs is of a retired nature, 
and an enemy to pomp and noiſe; it ariſes, 
in the firſt place, from the enjoyment of 
one's felf; and, in the next, from the 
friendſhip and converſation of a few ſe⸗ 
lect companions. It loves ſhade and ſo- 
litude, and naturally haunts groves and 
fountains, fields and meadows : In ſhort, 
it feels every thing it wants within itſelf, 
and receives no addition from multitudes 
of witneſſes and ſpectators. On the con- 
trary, Falſe Happineſs loves to be in a 
crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upon her. She does not receive any ſa- 
tisfaction from the applauſes which ſhe 
gives herſelf, but from the admiration 
which ſhe raiſes in others. She flouriſhes 


in 
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in courts and palaces, theatres and aſſem- 


blies, and has no exiſtence but when ſhe 
is looked upon. 855 
Aurelia, though a woman of great 
quality, delights in the privacy of a coun- 
try life, and paſſes away a great part of 
her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her huſband, who is her boſom friend, 


and companion in her ſolitudes, has been 
in love with her ever ſince he knew her. 


They both abound with good ſenſe, con- 
ſummate virtue, and a mutual eſteem ; and 
are a perpetual entertainment to one ano 


ther. Their family is under ſo regular 


an oeconomy, in its hours of devotion 
and repaſt, employment and diverfion, 


that it looks like a little common-wealth 


within itſelf. They often go into compa- 
ny, that they may return with the greater 
delight to one another; and ſometimes 
live in town, not to enjoy it ſo properly 
as to grow 'weary of it, that they may re- 
new in themſelves the reliſh of a country 
life. By this means they are happy in 
each other, beloved by their children, 
adored by their ſervants, and are become 
the envy, or rather the delight, of all 


that know them. 


How 
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How different to this is the life of Ful- 
via! ſhe conſiders her huſband as her 
ſteward, and looks upon diſcretion and 
good houſewifery, as little domeſtic vir- 
tues, unbecoming a woman of quality, 
She thinks life loſt in her own family, 
and fancies herſelf out of the world when 
ſhe is not in the ring, the play-houſe, or 
the drawing-room : She lives in a perpe- 
tual motion of body, and reſtleſſneſs of 
thought, and is never eaſy in any one 
place when ſhe thinks there is more com- 
pany in another. The miſſing of an opera 
the firſt night, would be more afflicting 
to her than the death of a child. She pi- 
ties all the valuable part of her own ſex, 
and calls every woman of a prudent, mo- 
deſt retired life, a poor-ſpirited unpoliſh- 
ed creature. What a mortification would 
it be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that her ſet- 
ting herſelf to view is but expoſing her- 
ſelf, and that ſhe grows contemptible by 
being conſpicuous! © RT. 
I cannot conclude without obſerving, 
that Virgil has very finely touched upon- 
this female paſſion for dreſs and ſhew, 
in the character of Camilla ; who, though 
ſhe ſeems to have ſhaken off all the other 
weakneſſes of her ſex, is ſtill deſcribed 
WT as 


\ 
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as a woman in this particular. The poet 
tells us, that after having made a great 
ſlaughter of the enemy, ſhe unfortunately 
- caſt her eye on a Trojan who wore an 
embroidered tunick, a beautiful coat of 
mail, with a mantle of the fineſt. purple. 
& A golden bow, ſays he, hung upon 


„ his ſhoulder; his garment was buckled 


«© with a golden claſp, and his head co- 
« yered with an helmet of the ſame ſhin- 
ing metal.” The Amazon immediate- 
ly ſingled out this well-dreſſed warrior, 
being ſeized with a woman's longing for 
the pretty trappings that he was adorned 


with: 


/ 


Totumque incauta per agmen _ 
Femineo prædæ & ſpoliorum ardebat 


amore. 


This heedleſs purſuit after theſe glitter- 
ing trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed 


moral) repreſents to have been the de- 


ſtruction of his female hero. 


THERE is no ſort of company ſo 
agreeable as that of women who have good 
ſenſe without affectation, and can con; 
verſe with men without any private deſign 
ol im poſing chains and fetters. Belvidera, 
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whom ] lately viſited, is one of theſe; 
There is an inviſible prejudice in favour 
of allſhe ſays, from her being a beauti- 
ful woman, becauſe ſhe does not conſider 
herſelf as ſuch when ſhe talks to yon. 
This amiable temper gives a certain tinc- 
ture to all her diſcourſe, and made it ve- 
ry agreeable to me, till we were inter- 
rupted by LYDIA, a creature who 
has all the charms that can adorn a wo- 
man. Her attractions would indeed be 
irreſiſtable, but that ſhe thinks them ſo, 
and is always employing them in ſtrata- 
gems and conqueſts. When I turned my 
eye upon her as ſhe ſat down, I ſaw ſhe 
was a perſon of that character, which I 
had long wanted an opportunity of ex- 
plaining. Lydia is a finiſhed Coquette, 
which 1s a {et of women, of all others 
the moſt miſchievous, and makes the 
greateſt havock and diſorder in ſociety. 
I went on in the diſcourſe I was in with 
Belvidera, without ſhewing that I had ob- 
| ſerved any thing extraordinary in Lydia: 
Upon which, I immediately ſaw her look 
me over as ſome very ill-bred fellow; 
and caſting a ſcornful glance on my 
dreſs, gave a ſhrug at Belvidera, But as 


much as ſhe deſpiſed me, ſhe wanted my 


admiration, 
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admiration, and made twenty offers to 
bring my eyes her way: But I reduced 
her to a reſtleſſneſs in her ſeat, an imper- 
tinent playing of her fan, and many other 
motions and geſtures, before I took the 

: leaſt notice of her. At laſt I looked at 
her with a kind of ſurprize, as if the had 
before been unobſerved by reaſon of an 
il! light where ſhe fat. It is not to be 
expreſſed what a ſudden joy I ſaw ariſe in 
her countenance, at this approbation : But 
ſhe did not long enjoy her triumph with- 
out a rival, for there immediately entered 

Caſtabella, a lady of a quite contrary cha- 
racter, that 1s to ſay, as eminent a Prude 
as Lydia is a Coquette. Belvidera gave 
me a glance, which methought inti- 
mated, that they were both curioſities in 
their kind, and worth remarking. As 
ſoon as we were again ſeated, I ſtole looks 
at each lady, as if I was comparing their 
perfections. Belvidera obſerved it, and 
began to lead me into a diſcourſe of them 
both to their faces, which 1s to be done 


eaſily enough; for one woman is gene- 


rally ſo intent upon the faults of another, 


that ſhe has not reflection enough to ob- 
ſerve when her own are repreſented, © Þ 


have taken notice, Sir, (ſaid Belvidera) 
that you have, in ſome of our conver- 
= * lations, 
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ſations, drawn characters of our. ſex, 
in which you have not, to my appre- 
henſion, been clear enough and diſtin, 
* particularly 1 in thoſe of a-Prude and a 
Coquette.” Upon the mention of this, 


Lydia was rouzed with the expectation of 


ſeeing Caſtabella's picture, and Caſtabella ' 
with the hopes of that of Lydia. Ma- 


5 
5 


e ee bet J 8 


dam (ſaid I to Belvidera), when we 
conſider nature, we ſhall often find 
very contrary effects flow from the 
ſame cauſe. The Prude and Coquette 
(as different as they appear in their be- 
haviour) are in reality the ſame kind of 
women: The motive of action in both, 


is the affectation of pleaſing men. They 


are ſiſters of the ſame blood and conſti- 


tution, only one chooſes a grave, and 


the other a light dreſs. The Prude ap- 
pears more virtuous, the Coquette more 
vicious, than ſhe really is. The diſtant 


Pari er of the Prude tends to the 


ſame purpoſe as the advances of the 
Coquette; and you have as little reaſon 
to fall into deſpair from the ſeverity of 
the one, as to conceive” hopes from the 
familiarity of the other. What leads 
you into a clear ſenſe of their character 
is, That you may obſerve each of 
them has the diſtinction of ſex in all 

her 
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© her thoughts, words, and actions. Tou 
© can never mention any aſſembly you 
* yere lately in, but one aſks you with a 
rigid, the other with a ſprightly air, 
“ Pray; what men were there? As for 
* Prudes, it muſt be confeſſed, that there 
© are ſeyeral of them, who, like hypo- 
* crites, by long practice of a falſe part, 
become ſincere; or at leaſt delude 
* themſelves into a belief that they are 
3 | 135 I 

For the benefit of the Ladies, I ſhall 
propoſe one rule to them as a teſt of their 
virtue. I find in a very celebrated mo- 
dern author, that the great foundreſs of 
the Pietiſts, Madam de Bourignon, who 
was no leſs famous for the ſanctity of her 
life, than for the ſingularity of ſome of her 
opinions, was uſed to boaſt, That ſhe 
had not only the ſpiritof continency in her- 
ſelf, but that ſhe had alſo the power of 
communicating it to all who beheld her. 
This the ſcoffers of thoſe days called © the 
Gift of Infrigidation ;* and took occaſi- 
on from it to rally her face, rather than 
admire her virtue. I would therefore ad- 
viſe the Prude, who has a mind to know 
the integrity of her own heart, to lay her 
hand ſeriouſly upon it, and to examine 

„ ß 
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herſelf, whether ſhe .could ſincerely re. 
Joice in ſuch a gift of conveying chaſte 
thoughts to all her male beholders. If 
ſhe has any averſion to the power of in- 
ſpiring ſo great a virtue, whatever no- 
tion ſhe may have of her perfection, ſhe 
deceives her own heart, and is till in 
the ſtate of Prudery. Some, perhaps, 
will look upon the boaſt of Madame de 
Bourignon, as the utmoſt oſtentation of a 
Prude. 5 * 

If you would ſee the humour of a Co- 
quette puſhed to the laſt exceſs, you 
may find an inſtance of it in the follow- 
ing Story, which 1 will ſet down at 

length, becauſe it pleaſed me when I 
read it, though I cannot recollect in what 
author. 3 

A YOUNG Coquette widow in 
France having been followed by a Gaſ- 
con of quality, who had boaſted among 
his companions of ſome favours which 
he had never received, to be revenged 
of him, ſent for him one evening, and 
told him, It was in his power to do her 
a very particular ſervice. The Gaſcon, 
with much profeſſion of his readineſs to 
obey her commands, begged to hear in 
what manner ſhe deſigned to employ 
him, Lou know (laid the widow) 

| : | a 1 o my 
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© my friend Belinda, and muſt often 
© have heard of the jealouſy of that im- 
* potent wretch her huſband. Now it 
* is abſolutely neceſſary, for the carry- 
ing on a certain affair, that his wife and 
* I ſhould be together a whole night. 


What I have to aſk of you is, to dreſs 


a 


yourſelf in her night-cloaths, and he by 
him a whole night in her place, that 
that he may not miſs her while ſhe 1s 
* with me.” The Gaſcon, though of a 
very lively and undertaking complexion, 
began to ſtartle at the propoſal. * Nay 
(lays the widow), if you have not 
the courage to go through what I aſk 


” 


ag 


that will.““ Madam (iays the Gatcon), 
I'll kill him for you if you pleaſe ; but 
for lying with him! How is it poſſi- 
ble to do it without being diſcovered ?” 
If you do not diſcover yourſelf (ays the 
widow), you will lie ſafe enough ; for 
he is paſt all cy He comes in 


at night while the is aſleep, and goes 
out in a morning before ſhe awakes, 


Pg 
* Q * . 


* 


Gaſcon), how can you reward me for 
paiting a night with this old fellow?“ 
"> M 3 The 
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of you, I muſt employ ſomebody elle 


and is in pa 1 for nothing, ſo he knows . 
ſhe is there. Madam (replied. the 
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The widow anſwered mY a langh, 

Perhaps by admitting to paſs a 
in 12 


7 4 f. ne you think more agree- 
le. He took the hint, put on his 
night-cloaths, and had not been in bed 
above an hour before he heard a knock- 
ing at the door, and the treading of one 

who approached the other ſide of the 
bed, and who he did not queſtion was 
the goOd man of the houſe. I do not 
know, whether the ſtory would be bet- 
ter by telling you in this place, or at the 
end of it, that the perſon who went. to 
bed to him was our young Coquette Wi 
dow. The Gaſcon was in a terrible 
fright every time ſhe moved in the bed, 
or turned towards him, and did not fail 
to ſhrink from her, till he had conveyed 
himſelf to the very ridge of the bed. 1 
will not dwell upon the perplexity he was 
in the whole night, which was augment- 
ed when he obſerved, that it was now 
broad day, and that the huſband did not 
yet offer to get up and go about his buſi- 
neſs. All chat the Gaſcon had for it, was 
to keep his face turned from him, and to 
feign himſelf aſleep, when, to his utter 
confuſion, the widow at laft puts out her 
arm, and pulls the bell at her bed's head, 
In came her friend, and two or three com- 
panions, 
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panions, to whom the Gaſcon had boaſted 
of her favours. The widow jumped into 
a wrapping-gown, and joined with the 


reſt in laughter at this man of intrigue. 
Speclator. 


TI W AS ſome time ago engaged in 
an aſſembly of virtuoſos, Where one of 
them produced many curious obſervati- 
ons which he had lately made in the ana- 
tomy of a human body. Another of the 
company communicated to us. ſeveral 
wonderful diſcoveries, Which he had alſo 
made on the ſame ſubject, by the help 
of very fine glaſſes. This gave birth to 
a great variety of uncommon remarks, 
and furniſhed diſcourſe for the remaining 
part of the day, 

The different opinions which were 
ſtarted on this occaſion, preſented to my 
imagination ſo many new ideas, that by 
mixing with thoſe which were already 
there,. they employed my fancy all the 
ſucceeding night, and compoſed the enſu- 
ing extraordinary dream. 


[ was invited, methought, to the diſ- 


ſection of a Coquette' s. Heart, which was 
laid on a table before the company. 


Our operator, before he. engaged in 


this viſionary diſſection, told us, that 
E 4 there 
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there was nothing in his art more diffi- 
cult than to lay open the heart of a Co- 
quette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths 
and receſſes which are to be found in it, 
and which do not appear in the heart of 
any other animal. 

He defired us firſt of all to obſerve the 
pericardium, or outward cafe of the 
heart, which we did very attentively; 
and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned 
in it millions of little ſcars, which ſeemed 
to have been occaſioned by the points of 
innumerable darts and arrows, that from 
time to time had glanced upon the out- 
ward coat; though we could not diſco- 
ver the ſmalleſt orifice, by which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward 
ſubſtance. | | 

Every ſmatterer in anatomy knows that 
this pericardum, or caie of the heart, con- 
tains in it a thin reddiſh liquor, ſuppoſed | 
to be bred from the vapours whick exhale 
cut of the heart, and, being ſtopt here, 
are condenſed into this watery ſubſtance, 
Upon examining this liquor, we. found 
that it had in 1t all the qualities of that 
ſpirit which is made uſe of in the 
thermometer, to ſhew the change of the 
weather, 
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Nor muſt I here omit an experiment 
one of the company aſſured us he himſelf 
had made with this liquor, which he 
found in great quantity about the heart 
of a Coquette whom he had formerly diſ- 
ſected. He affirmed to us, that he had 
actually incloſed it in a ſmall tube made 
after the manner of a weather-glaſs; but 
that inſtead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmoſphere, it ſhewed 
him the qualities of thoſe perſons who en- 
| tered the room in which it ſtood. He 
affirmed alſo, that it roſe at the approach 
of a plume of feathers, an emdroidered 
coat, or a pair of fringed gloves; and 
that it fell as ſoon as an ill- ſhaped perri- 
wig, a clumſy pair of ſhoes, or an unfaſhi- 
onable coat, came into his houſe. Nay, 
he proceeded fo far as to aſſure us, that 
upon his laughing aloud when he ſtood 
by it, the liquor mounted very ſenſibly, 
and immediately ſunk again upon his 
looking ſerious. In ſhort, he told us, that 
he knew very well by this invention when- 

ever he had a man of ſenſe or a coxcomb 

in his room. 1 | 1 
Having cleared away the pericardium, 
or the caſe and liquor above-mentioned, 

we came to the heart itſelf, The out- 
| | E 5 Ward 
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ward ſurface of it was extremely ſlippery, 
and the mucro, or point ſo very cold with- 
al, that, upon endeavouring to take hold 
of i it, it glided through the fingers like a 
ſmooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twiſted | in 
a more intricate and perplexed manner 
than they are uſually found in other 
hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart 
was wound up together in a gordian knot, 
and muſt have had very irregular and un- 
equa] motions, while it Was x <imployed i in 
its vital function. 

One thing we thought very obſervable, 
es that, upon examining all the 
_ veſſels which came into it or iſſued out of 
it, we could not diſcover any communi- 
cation that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but rake notice likewiſe, 
that ſeveral of thoſe little nerves in the 
heart which are affected by the ſentiments 
of love, hatred, and other paſſions, did 
not deſcend to this before us from the 
brain, but from the muſcles which lie 
about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my band, 
I found it to be extremely light, and con- 
ſequently very hollow ; which I did not 


wonder at, when, upon looking into the 
inſide 
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inſide of it, I ſaw a multitude of cells 
and cavities running one within another, 
as our hiſtorians deſcribe the apartments 
of Roſamond's bower. Several of thele 
little hollows were ſtuffed with innumera- 
ble ſorts of trifles, which I ſhall forbear 
giving any particular account of, and 
ſhall therefore only take notice of what 
lay firſt and uppermoſt, which, upon our 
unfolding it and applying our microſcopes 
to it, appeared to be a flame-coloured 
hood. f 
We were informed that the lady of this 
heart, when living, received the addreſ- 
ſes Of ſeveral who made love to her, 
and did not only give each of them en- 
couragement, but made every one ſhe 
converſed with believe that ſne regarded 
him with an eye of kindneſs; for which 
reaſon we expected to have ſeen the im- 
preſſion of multitudes of faces among 
the ſeveral plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great ſurprize not a ſingle print 
of this nature diſcovered itſelf, till we 
came into the very core and centre 
of it. We there obſerved a little figure, 
which upon applying our glaſſes to it, ap- 
peared dreſſed in a very fantaſtic manner. 
The more I looked upon it, the more I 
thought I had ſeen the face before, but 
could not poſſibly recolle& either the 

ow Place 
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place or time; when, at laſt, one of the 
company who had examined this figure 
more nicely than the reſt, ſhewed us 
plaialy by the make of its face, and the 
ſeveral turns of its features, that the little 
idol which was thus lodged in the very 
middle of the heart was a deceaſed beau. 

As ſoon as we had finiſhed our diſſec- 
tion, we reſolved to make an experiment 
of the heart, not being able to determine 
among ourſelves the nature of its ſub- 
ſtance, which differed in ſo many parti- 
culars from that of the heart in other fe- 
males. Accordingly, we laid it into 
a pan of burning coals; when we obſerv- 
ed in it a certain ſalamandrine quality, 
that made it capable of living in the midſt 
of fire and flame, without being conſum- 
ed, or ſo much as ſinged. 

As we were admiring this ſtrange phe- 
nomenon, and ſtanding round the heart 
in a circle, it gave a moſt prodigious 
ſigh or rather crack, and diſperſed .all at 
once in ſmoke and vapour. This imagi- 
nary noiſe, which methought was louder 
than the burſt of a cannon, produced 
| ſuch a violent ſhake in my brain, that it 
diſſipated the fumes of ſleep, and left me 
in an inſtant broad awake, | 


Spec tator. 
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am indebted for the following Let- 


ter, which is pointed againſt the paſſion 
I am endeavouring to baniſh from the 
breaſts of my lovely countrywomen, as 
well as the hiſtory. of the Lady which 
follows, to the Female Spectator; a per- 
formance which deſerves a place in every 
lady's library. 
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© IT muſt be owned you have given 
the ladies a great many fine leſſons for 
their conduct in life, which, if they 
attend to, will certainly make both 
themſelves and huſbands perfectly 
happy; but I do not perceive you 
have yet ever ſaid one word concern- 
ing a very reigning foible among 
them. I give it no worſe a name, out 
of mere complaiſance; for in effect it 
includes all that is cruel, unjuſt, un- 
generous, and baſe. What I mean is 
that enormous vanity of attracting as 
great- a number of lovers as poſlible, 
and giving an equal ſhare of encou- 
ragement to all, keeping all in hopes, 
though there can be but one, and it 
very often happens, not that one ſhe 
ever deſigns to make happy 
* This I ſpeak of my own experience, 
having made my court to three ladies 
5 | | N ſuc- 
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ſueceſſibely, Who all raiſed my expec- 
1 to the higheſt pitch of flatter. 


ing love, tlien plunged me at once 
into the gulf of deſpair; ſo that had 
I felt but half the paſſion I pretended 


for any one of them, I ſhould cer- 
tainly have made my guzetus either by 


the help of my garter, or a leaden pill. 


— But, thank heaven, the flame was not 


violent as to ſcorch up my reaſon : 


1 ſtill retained a ſufficient ſhare to turn 


the diſappointment they intended me 
upon themſelves, by ſhewing how little 
J was affected by it, and by teſtifying 


neither envy nor malice againſt thoſe 
of my rivals, who happened to be re- 


tained after I was diſcharged, or rather 
had diſcharged myſelf on perceiving 


the vanity of the attempt. 


All men, however, are not like me 
in this point. I know ſome that have 


hearts ſo very ſoft and pliant, that the 


firſt impreſſion ſinks into them fo 
deeply, as to become indelible, and 


is not to be eraſed by time, or ill 


uſage. It is for the ſake of thoſe dif: 
conſolate lovers, that I would deſire 
you to ſet forth in their proper colours, 
the folly and injuſtice the women arę 
guilty of in ſuch a behaviour as I have 
mentioned, "_ 
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© Beſides, in my opinion, your admo- 
© nitions. cannot warn, them from any 
© thing more detrimental to their own 
characters, or which renders them leſs 
valuable in the eyes of all men of 
* ſenſe and underſtanding. 

et, though it may ſeem a paradox, 
© | have made a general obſervation, that 
* thoſe of the moſt ſparkling wit, are the 
* moſt notoriouſly guilty of this folly ; 

yet may it be eaſily reconciled, if we 
allow the late witty earl of Rocheſter 
to be a judge: He tells us, that it re- 

* quires no ordinary capacity in our ſex 
to make a compleat coxcomb; a Co- 
quette, therefore, which 1s a ſhe-cox- 
comb, muſt be endued with a good 
deal of wit, or ſhe would not ſucceed- 
in her endeavours.—T think the noble 
lord I mentioned expreſſes himſelf in 
theſe words: 


_ * * A * * 


He was a fool thro? choice, not want of wit. 
His foppery, without the belp of ſenſe, 
© Could ne'er have riſen to ſuch excellence: 
Nature's as lame in mending a true fop 
* As a philoſopher ; the very top 

And dignity of folly we attain _ 
Ny ſtudious ſearch, and labour of the brain; 
© By obſervat:on, counſel, and deep thought: 


> God never r made a coxcomb worth a groat. 
We 
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We owe that name to induſtry and arts: 
2 An eminent fool muſt be a man of parts. 


- 
}, 


© The various motions of the eyes is 


an art which every woman 1s not verſed 


in: To know how to turn, to roll 
them into the languiſhing, the inviting, 


or the auſtere, and guide every glance, 
not according to the dictates of the 
heart, but according as it contributes 


to riveting more faſt the chains of the 


poor puppy of a lover, I muſt own 
cannot be put in practice, but by ladies 
of a great deal of wit and ſpirit. 

* Such then being moſt worthy of the 
care taken to reform them, the Female 


* Spectator ought not, methinks, to ne- 


A 
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glect ſome little pains for that purpoſe, 
© I know very well that thoſe who 
pretend to the moſt honour and mo- 
deſty, are not afhamed of being thought 
Coquettes, and only laugh at any re- 
monſtrances made them on that head; 
they think that youth licences all man- 
ner of affectations, and it is well if uy 
continue it not in age. 
For my part, though I will not argue 
as ſome do, that your ſex was created 
merely for the pleaſure and convenience 
of man, yet 1 may certainly, without 
* giving 


* 
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iving offence to any, aſk whence it 


is that they derive the privileges of im- 


* a a „ A * e. a 


poſing upon, and deceiving us with 
1mpunity. 

If one of us is detected in making 
his addreſſes to two perſons at the ſame 


time, he is preſently called a perfidious 


villain, a monſter, a baſe betrayer, 
and every other reproachful epithet 
that language can ſupply ; while the 
vain fluttering ſhe, who perhaps has 
rendered twenty unhappy by her de- 
luſions, ſhall glory in the miſchiefs ſhe 
has cauſed, and triumph in proportion 
to the number of wretches ſhe has 


made. 


As you cannot be inſenſible of the 


juſtice of this charge, I flatter myfelf | 


you will ſo far witnels it, as to uſe your 
utmoſt endeavour for the ſuppreſſion of 
this faſhionable evi]. —Some may, per- 
haps, bluſh at a reproof from one of 
their own ſex, who would laugh at all 
the complaints of ours. —Incorrigible 
as they are looked upon in this point, 
the diſcretion of ſome, and the good 
nature of others, may poſſibly be 
routed by your judicious and pathetic 
remonſtrances; it is worth making the 
trial at leaſt, and though you mn 
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fail of the ſucceſs you aim at, the at- 
tempt will confer a laſting obligation 
on our ſex in general, and in a parti- 
cular manner on him who has the ho- 
nour to ſubſcribe himſelf, with the 
moſt perfect regard, 


s, 
& Your very humble, and 
* molt obedient Servant, 
* VERITATUS. 


£ p. 8. I had forgot to acquaint you, 2 


ladies, that the firft of my three mi- 
ſtreſſes, and indeed ſhe for whom I felt 


the moſt of what they call love, hearing 


I had broke off with the other two, 


ſent a few days ſince, deſiring me to 


call upon her.—Complaiſance would 
not ſuffer me to diſobey the ſummons : 
[ went, and at my entrance we both 
looked a little filly upon one another. 


As ſoon as I was ſeated, ſhe told me 


the motive of her giving me that trou- 


ble, was to aſk a queſtion concerning 


a family with whom I was acquainted. 
The affair ſhe mentioned was not only 
a mere trifle in itſelf, but alſo of a 
nature which ſhe muſt be ſenſible I 


was utterly incapable of reſolving ; ſo 
| « that 
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that it was eaſy to perceive curiolity 
was no more than a pretence, in order 
to have an opportunity of practiſing 
over again all thoſe artifices, which had 
once been pretty near captivating me 
in good carneſt: But I am grown too 
much experienced 'in the ſex, to be 
caught that way; and if I ever reſign 
my heart, it muſt be only where native 
ſimplicity is the greateſt charm. 

I added this only t convince the 
„ladies, that nothing ſo much deprives 
them of that admiration they are ambi- 
tious of, as taking pains to attract it. 

Once more, good Female Spectator, 
believe me as abave, , 


\ 
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* Yours, &c.' 

We cannot but agree with this gen- 
tleman, ſays the author of the Female 1 
Spectator, that there is nothing more =_ 
truly baſe and unjuſt, than encouraging a | 
plurality of lovers; and as a coquettiſh IM 
humour renders us contemptible in the I» 
eyes of all men of common ſenſe, ſo a 1 
Jilting one, for it can be called no other, 
makes us juſtly hate fill. 
ARIANA was the daughter of a 
dignified clergyman, was perfectly agree- 
able 
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able in her perſon, and had a good ſhare 
of wit. All this ſhe, to her great miſ- 


fortune, knew but too well; fince her 
vanity roſe to ſich a height as to obſcure 
every good quality ſhe had received from 
nature or education. 

She looked upon herſelf as a little 
goddeſs, and imagined ſhe was formed 


for univerſal adoration. Whoever did 


not flatter her beauty ſhe hated, and de- 
ſpiſed all thoſe that did. Neither birth, 
wealth, nor any kind of merit, had the 
leaſt influence over her. She thought vo 
man capable of deſerving her; and tho? 
every new lover ſhe attracted, gave her 


an exquiſite pleaſure, ſhe felt yet more in 


uſing him ill. 


Her father happening to marry when == 


he was of a very advanced age, was al- 
moſt ſuperannuated when Ariana began 
to be taken notice of; and her mother 
was weak enough to humour her in all 
her affectations and vanities, which in- 
deed ſhe had no ſmall ſhare of herſelf. 
Both of them only laughed at the old 
gentleman's admonitions ; and would 


frequently compel him to go to bed, 


while they went together to court on 2a 


ball-night, to a maſquerade, or ſome 


other 
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other party of pleaſure ; whence ſome- 
times they returned not till morning. 

I was very intimate with Ariana, and 
ſhe profeſſed a more than ordinary re- 
gard for me; yet could I never prevail 
with her to be ſerious, or to enter into 
any improving converſation. All her 
diſcourſe was on her lovers, and I never 
ſaw her in a compoſed humour but once, 
nor could that indeed be juſtly called fo, 
but rather a fit of the ſpleen, and hap- 
pened on an occaſion which all my readers, 


that are not ſuch as ſhe was, muſt think 


pretty extraordinary. 5 
She told me, that having been in a 
diſpoſition to make trial of the paſſion of 


Dorimant, one of her admirers, ſhe had 
bad him never fee her more, on which 


he had vowed not to outlive ſo cruel a 


ſentence; and ſhe expected no leſs than 


to have heard the next day that he had 
poiſoned, ſhot, or ſtabbed himſelf : But 
inſtead of doing any of theſe, ſhe had 


Juſt then met him in the Mall with two 


or three of his companions, and a coun- 


tenance as gay and ſerene as ever. 


This was a mortification ſhe could 


not ſupport with patience; and ſhe con- 


feſſed to me, that for a long time ſhe 
had wiſhed to have a man die for her. 
What 


— 
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What avails it, cried ſhe, that a thou. - 


< ſand of them tell me they cannot live 
* without ne? The real death of one 


of them would more eſtabliſh my re- 


< putation than all the fine ſpeeches they 


can make.” 

Another time I happened to be with 
her when ſhe was drefling in a new ſuit 
of very rich, and, I muſt own, well- 
fancied cloaths. After having aſked my 
opinion over and over, concerning the 
colour, the making, trimming, and every 


Particular, ſhe ſtarted up on a ſudden, 


and ſwam round the room, as if leading 
up a courant; then turned to the lock- 
ing-glaſs, and ſpreading her petticoats, 
repeated in a kind of rapture theſe lines 


from an old poet: 
© With what an air ſhe ſpreads her ſplendid 


i. 
© And ſwept the youths along the green.” 


Ah, my dear, added ſhe to me, it 
« is not dreis alone that captivates; it is 
© the air of the perſon that does all — 
© Now do you think any body elle 


* would look fo well as I do in te 


4 cloaths?” 
I had often rallied her on this extra- 


K 2 2 


vagant e bonckit, but without any ef- 
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fe; and; beſides, was not at that time 


in a humour to do it, ſo only told her, 
as I was not a man, my opinion of the 
matter was of no great conſequence; on 
which ſhe burſt into a loud laughter, and 
cried, That is true indeed! | 
It would be endleſs to recount half the 
impertinencies I have heard from the 
mouth of this poor girl; yet all T was 
witneſs of were infinitely ſhort of what I 
have been told by others. She was, it is 
certain, a very prodigy of vanity, and, 
without being a fool, was thoughtleſs, 
giddy, and unmeaning. 
Otten has it thrown me into the moſt 
melancholy reflections, to ſee a young 
creature, who really wanted no, one re- 
quſite to be perfectly agreeable, taking 
pains to render herſelf ſo much the con- 
trary by her affectation, waſting all thoſe 
precious hours 1n admiring her face and 
thape in a looking-glals, which ought to 
have been employed either in_ working, 
muſic, painting, or reading ſome im- 
proving books, and perverting that capa- 
city Nature had formed for the moſt 
uſeful ſtudies, into thoſe beneath the dig- 
nity of a reaſonable being of what {cx 


But 


| loever. 
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But I will not detain the attention of 


my reader with a too tedious deſcription 


of this fine lady: Let any one only re- 
member whatever various follies the whole 


ſex has diſcovered, and then ſay to him- 
ſelf, they were all collected in Ariana. 


Though the number of thoſe who pre. 
tended a paſſion for her, exceeded per- 
haps what any woman in the world could 


boaſt of, yet not one of them ever gratifi- 


ed her pride ſo much as to lay violent 
hands on himſelf on her ill- treatment, or 
even to come to the point of marriage on 
her more favourable behaviour to him; 
and from fourteen to near four-and-twen- 
ty, ſhe continued the general toaſt, with- 
out being the object of any particular at · 
tachment. 

But now began the ſad reverſe of her 
condition. Her father died; and that in- 
come which had ſupported her mother and 
herſclf in the greateſt extravagancies of 
dreſs, and the pleaſures of the town, be- 
ing dead with him, they ſoon experienced 
thoſe wants they had never known to pity 


in others. 


Still inconſiderate, however, and as 


thoughtleſs as ever, they went on in the 
fame 
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ſame wild way they had done, purchaſing, 
and laviſhing money on things they had 
no occaſion for, till what little ſtock the 
ole old doctor had left behind him, being 
im- quite exhauſted in trifles, they were 
| obliged to make away with their jewels 
re- firſt, then plate and houſhold furniture, 


er- and at laſt their very wearing apparel for 
uld the common neceſſaries of lie : a 
ift.· As their conduct had never gained 
ent them any reſpect from people of under- 
19 ſtanding, ſo their calamities excited little 
on compaſſion. The greateſt part of thoſe 
m; with whom they had been moſt intimate, 
en- took all imaginable care to avoid them, 
the neither viſiting, nor admitting any viſits 
at” W from them, and yet a far greater number 
treated them with contempt. All Aria- 
ner na's lovers forſook her, and ſhe had now 
9 ſufficient leiſure to make thoſe reflec- 


ad tions, which had ſhe done before, ſhe 
of might perhaps have been happily married, 
eit is certain at leaſt not have fallen into 
1 thoſe misfortunes ſhe was now involved 

in. 
A worthy prelate at laſt being informed 
of the old lady's diſtreſs, allowed her a 
imall penſion for life, on which ſhe and 
her daughter ſubſiſted, though in a very 
mean way ; but on her death, which hap- 
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ned in leſs than a year, Ariana was left 


the charges of the funeral, but withdrew 
his pittance, telling this poor unhappy 


it would better become her to get her 
bread by ſervice, than to live a lazy life 


; by charity. 1 . 

1 Doubtleſs this ſeemed at firſt a very 
| hard ſentence to one accuſtomed only to 
command and be obeyed ; but ſhe took 
his advice, and went ſoon after to wait 


| on a lady, who, like too many others, uſed 
| her the woͤrſe for being well born; though 
' the excuſe ſhe made for her harſhneſ; 


| 
! 
= na had lived, it was neceſſary to keep her 
= under, ſince too great encouragement 
| 
| 


might make her forget the duties of her 
reſent ſtation, and relapſe into her for- 
— mer follies. As if ſervitude was not a 
ſufficient mortification, without the addi- 
tion of ill treatment; but I am forry to 
have obſerved, that there are ſome who 
take a kind of pride in the aMiction and 
depreſſions of ſuch who have been once 
their equals. 

Ariana was now looked upon to be 
= grown as abject in her notions, as ſhe had 
= before been elated, and ſubmitted to 1 
= | | thing 


— 


wholly deſtitute. The biſhop defrayed: 


creature, that as ſhe had youth and health, 
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1 was, that knowing in what manner Aria- 
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thing with a patience which ſome imagin- 


ed, came pretty near ſtupidity ; but I am 


of a different way of thinking, and call it 
reaſon and reſignation to the Divine will. 
Not her own choice, but an accident that 
happened in the family, ſeparated her 
from this firſt miſtreſs, but ſhe found not 
much more indulgence from the ſecond - 
ſhe lived with; and her condition was ex- 


tremely to be pitied, till Providence hay- 


ing, by its chaſtiſements, brought her to 
a due ſenſe of her former miſconduct, 
thought fit to putan end to the hardſhips 
ſhe had for more than eight years ſuſ- 
tained, and caſt her lot among thoſe who 
treated her with as much kindneſs as the 
others had done with ſeverity, 

A perſon who had been witneſs of ſome 
part of her ſufferings took pity on her, 
and recommended her to the ſervice of a 
widow lady, who, among her other excel- 
lent qualities, has that of taking a plea- 
lure in the happineſs of all about her: 
With her this new reformed Coquet 
ſtill lives, and is likely to do fo till the 
death of one of them enforces a ſepara- 
tion. Thoſe few who are not too haughty 


to ſee Ariana in this reduced ſtate, will 


own that her converſation is now infinitely 
more worthy eſteem, than when ſhe ſhone 
| F in 
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in jewels and all the pomp of dreſs, and 
was the belle of the town. 

The ſacred writings tell us, that it is 
good to be afflicted ; but happy are thoſe, 
who, by well bearing their calamities, con- 
vert them into bleſſings. Ariana, by 
throwing off all her former vanities, and 
retaining no pride but that of reſerving 
her chaſtity and integrity amidft- many 


temptations, proved, more clearly than 


ever it could have been in her power to 
have done without this change in her con- 
dition, that ſhe had not only an excellent 
underftanding, but alſo that the ſeeds 


of virtue and religion were thick ſown in 


her ſoul, though both had ſo long been 
obſcured, and laid dormant as it were, 
oppreſſed by flattered follies and the 
prevalence of ill example, from her who 
ought to have ſet only the beſt before her 


AS I am one of thoſe uſeleſs inſects 
called a Gentleman, and though poſſeſſed 
of an active mind, have no vocation to 


exerciſe it upon; that! may in ſome mea- 


ſure be aſliſtant to ſociety, and at the fame 
time prevent myſelf from falling into 
thoſe inconveniences that people of my 


diſpoſition are . led into by in- 
dolence; 
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dolence; I employ my talents, which are 
pretty much calculated for ſpeculation, 
in obſerving the various motions 8 
human ſoul; and J am ſeldom fatished 
if I fee any extraordinary effect proceed 


from its workings, till 1 have traced the 


reaſon of it through its numerous laby- 
rinths to the ſource of action. In order 
to become as far maſter of this knowledge 
as is poſfible, I not only read all the mo- 
ral philoſophers both ancient and modern, 
but mix with all ranks and conditions of 
men; and by habit have gained ſuch a 
convenient flexibility, that in the ſame 
hour I can frown with the moroſe, and 
ſmile with the eaſy-tempered; I can be 
gay with the young, and ſerious with the 
old; and cameleon-like, can aſſume any 
colour but that of injuſtice, falſhood, or 
am become fo far 
an adept in this ſcience already, that I am 
ſeldum at a loſs to aſſign the cauſe of moſt 


events among my own ſex, but muſt in- 


genuouſly confeſs that I am frequently 
contounded in my enquiries concerning 
the other. Whether this difficulty ariſes 
lrom the ſuperior art that women have to 
conceal their deſigns, or whether they 
often do things without any deſign at all, 
F 2 I cannot 
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I cannot as yet determine; but it is cer- 
tain the inſtability of that ſex has been ſo 
unaccountable in all ages, that the ancient 
Egyptians, the inventors. of hierogly- 
phicks, emblematized their diſpoſition 
by a weather-cock ; intimating, I ſuppoſe, 
that they were not actuated by reaſon fo 
much as the caſual turn of elementary 
cauſes. However, this inconvenience is 
in ſome meaſure alleviated, as one paſſion 
ſeems to be predominant in their 'conſti- 
tution over the reſt, and where that fixes, 
my philoſophy has a guide and becomes 
of uſe. « The reader. will immediately 
gueſs I mean the love of conqueſt by their 
beauty; and who ever has made any ob- 
ſervations amoag the ladies will agree with 
me, that the admiration of their perſons 
is the ſureſt key, except one, to their 
boſoms ; and thoſe who profeſs to wear 
their chains the moſt, eaſily become, in- 
ſtead of ſlaves, abſolute maſters. There 
are many other things, no doubt, that 
female ambition aims at, but this 1s the 
principal end of their endeavours. Ana- 
creon very juſtly calls beauty the armour 
of the fair; and our countryman Milton, 
who by woeful experience was thoroughly 
verſed in their ſentiments, makes the ſer- 

| | | pent, 


peat, before he tempts Eve to fin, pre- 
pare her heart for it in the following 


manner. 


I never met a woman in my life ſo old or 


kind of flattery ; and I appeal to the 
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« Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair! 

« Thee all things living gaze on and adore, 

« With raviſhment beheld!. there beſt beheld 

„Where univerſally admired ; but here 

„In this encloſure wild, theſe beaſts among, 

„ (Beholders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 

« Half what in thee 1s fair) one man except, 

«© Who ſees thee? and what is one, who ſhould'ſt 
be ſeen 3 

A goddeſs among Gods, ador'd and iery'd 

« By angels numberleſs thy daily train. 

So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun'd; 


„Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 
| Pax. Los r, B. IX. 


deformed, that had not a reliſh ſor this 


hearts of my fair readers, let their public 
declarations be what they will, if they 
have not more joy in being admired ſor 
the luſtre of an eye, than for the brilliant 
turn of a ſenſible thought. I have been 
very much ſurpriſed for this reaſon, how 
the madrigal - writers can be fo dull to 
compliment Cloe, Stella, or Sylvia on 
the excellence of their underitanding, 
without taking a word of notice of the 
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ory neck, lips that exceed the roſe, and 
breaſts the lily, &c. nay frequently to 


| decry thoſe external features, making 


them a foil to the beauty of the mind. 


Well, what is the conſequence of this? 


The nymph receives the ſonnet, frowns 
on her Philoſophical Strephon, and tells 
him, ſhe is ſorry the acutenefs of bis 
wit has taken away the uſe of his eyes. 
This unconquerable, almoſt innate defire 


of being admired, is fo univerſal, that 


v5 
frequently even women very near as chaſte 


and cold as the feigned followers of Di- 
ana, have been imperceptibly led into the 
ſnares of love, by endeavouring to ex- 
tend their ſway over thoſe who have 
ſeemingly been above their power; and 
the. jealouſy of another's making the con- 
queſt, has effected what the warmeſt ſo- 
licitation had ſued for in vain: fo- ſtrong 
is the love of Idalian Empire. 

T have almoſt copied the following 
ſtory concerning a remarkable inſtance. 


of this kind, from the ingenious Mon- 


ſieur Bruyere. There lived at Avignon a 
beau:iful young lady named Caſtalia, who 
was leſs known for her beauty than the 
ſeverity of her manners; and above all 
for the cold indifference ſhe ſhewed to 


men, with whom ſhe boaſted to converſe 
without 
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without any danger of love, and without 
feeling any other emotions from their con- 
verſation, than thoſe ſhe daily had among 
her female acquaintance and her brothers. 
She never would believe any ſtories they 
related of the force of love in all ages, 
for friendſhip was the only paſſion ſhe 
was acquainted with, A young and 
agreeable companion, whom ſhe had been 
brought up with from her infancy, was 


the only object of her thoughts; and all 


her ſtudy was to make their reciprocal 
amity laſting. She was always talking 


of Caliſta, for that was the name of her 


faithful friend; whilſt moſt of her own 


tex, and all the other were entirely diſ- 


regarded. However, ſhe ſtill continued 
to be the admiration of the men, and the 
more offers ſhe rejected, the more her 
ſuitors encreaſed. An old count in the 
neighbourhood, of a rich and noble fa- 
mily, perſiſted the longeſt in his addrefles 
but at length tired with the fruitleſs pur- 
int, and reflecting on his own age and 
that of Caſtalia's, reaſon prevailed over his 
paſſion, and he declared he would trouble 
her no more on the ſubject of love, pro- 
vided he might freely viſit her as he did 
before the declaration of it. One day 
when the count came to make his uſ al 
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viſit, he brought with him his ſon Hila- 
rio, a young man of an agreeable perſon, 
an engaging addreſs, and a lively wit, 
Caſtalia, after the firſt introductory ſalu- 
tations, beheld him with a particular 
regard; but as he was ſilent in the pre- 
ſence of his father, ſne imagined he was 
deficient in underſtanding; and ſo that 
ſhe was void of all apprehenſion of falling 
a victim to this new lover, as ſhe imagined 
he would be. As ſoon as the old man 
was gone, Hilario gave her by his diſ- 
_ courſe a more advantageous idea of his 
wit; but as he did not admire her as 
others had done, and ſpoke nothing of 
her beauty, ſhe began to be ſurpriſed and 
angry that ſo accompliſhed a youth, who 
ſeemed to have the fineſt taſte for all other 
things, ſhould be fo blind to her perfec- 
tions. When the firſt interview was over, 
ſhe immediately went to her friend; and 
communicated this new uneaſineſs. Caliſta 
was ſeized, with a deſire of ſeeing this in- 
different ſtranger. Accordingly ſome 
few days after they all three met by ap- 
poiniment. © Hilario, after they had 
taken two or three turns in the publick 
walks, began to compliment, and fay a 
hundred little amorous things to Caliſta; 
this was the firſt time Caſtalia had not 
been 
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been idolized above all her ſex; her rage 
and pride grew ſo great at this loſs of em- 
pire, that for fear of being diſcovered - 
ſhe pretended ſudden illneſs, and left the 
company. From hence ſhe began to 
look cool upon her friend, but appointed 
a ſecond meeting in order-to clear up her 
doubts, The ſecond appointment ſhewed 
her what ſhe feared to ſee, and turned her 
too well grounded ſuſpicion into certainty. 
Stung with jealouſy ſhe leaves Caliſta, 
loſes the taſte for her converſation, and 
totally forgets the merit that had formerly 
charmed her; which change was too con- 
vincing a proof that love had ſupplanted 
triendſhip in her heart. In the mean 
time Hilario and Caliſta were married, the 
news was ſpread through the whole city, 
and every one congratulated them. Cal 
talia hears of the marriage, feels her love 
and deſpair rekindled, and ſeeks again the 
acquaintance of Caliſta, only for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Hilario; but matri- 
mony had no effect upon the young 
bridegroom, he {till was the lover though 
a huſband, ſtill viewed the miſtreſs in 
the wife, and never ſnewed any more 
eſteem for Caſtalia, than for the friend of 
a perſon who was moſt dear to him. This 


unfortunate maid became at length throug 11 
EXCE 18 
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exceſs of paſſion, diſtracted. She would 
miſtake her own brothers for Hilario, and 


ſpeak to them in the language of love; 


then find out the miſtake, and bluſh at 
the diſappointment. She would rave 
whole days and nights without reſting, 
and the few intervals of reaſon only ſerved 


to weep the recovery of it. 
The Muſeum. 


I DEDICATE this Paper to thoſe 
that have to do with women of dilatory 
tempers, who are for ſpinning out the time 
of courtſhip to an immoderate length, 
without being able either to cloſe with 
their lovers, or to diſmiis them. I have. 
many letters by me filled with complaints 
againſt this fort of women. In one of 
them no leſs a man than a brother of the 
coif tells me, that he began his ſuit 
Vicefimo nono Caroli ſecundi, before he 
had been a twelve-month at the Temple; 
that he proſecuted it for many years after - 
he was called to the bar; that at preſent. 
he is a ſerjeant at law; and notwithſtand- 
ing he hoped that matters would have 
been long ſince brought to an iſſue, the 
fair one ſtill demurs. I am fo well 


pleaſed -with this gentleman's pans | 
that 
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that I ſhall diſtinguiſh this ſect of women 


by the title of Demurrers. I find by ano- 
ther letter from one who calls himſelf 
Thyrſis, that his miſtreſs has been de- 
murring above theſe ſeven years. But 


3 ong all my plaintiffs of this nature, 


I moſt pity the unfortunate Philander, a 

man of a conſtant paſhon and plentiful 
foriune, who ſets forth that the timorous 
and irreſolute Sylvia has demiurred till 
ſhe is paſt child-bearing. Strephon ap- 


pears Wy his letter io be a very cholerick 


lover, and irrevocably ſmitten with one 
that demurs out of ſelf-intereſt. He 
tells me with great paſſion, that ſhe has 
bubbled him out of his youth; that ſhe 
drilled him on to five-and-fifty ; and that 
he verily believes ſhe will drop him in 
his old age if ſhe can find her account in 
another. I ſhall conclude this narrative 
with a letter from honeſt Sam. Hopewell, 
a very pleaſant fellow, who it ſeems has at 
laſt married a Demurrer : I muſt only 
premiſe, that Sam. who 1s a very good 
bottle-companion, has been the diver- 
fon of his friends, upon account of his 
paſſion, ever ſince the year 1681. 
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„ You know very well my paſtion for 


Mrs. Martha, and what a dance ſne 


has led me: She took me out at the 
age of two-and-twenty, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have 
loved her till ſhe is grown as grey as 
a cat, and am with much ado become 
the maſter of fer perſon, ſuch as it is 
at preſent. Sne is however in my eye 
a very charming old woman. We often 
lament that we did not marry ſooner, 
but ſhe has no body to blame for it 
but herſelf : You know very well that 
ſhe would never think of me whilſt 
ſhe had a tooth in her head. I have 
put the date of my paſſion ( Anno Ame 
ris Trigefimo prim?) inſtead of a poly, 
on my wedding-ring. I expect you 
— ſend me a congra:ulatory letter, 

r, if you pleaſe, an Epithalamium 
ba this occaſion. 


Mrs. Martha's and your's eternally, 
© Sam HoOPEWE LL 


In order to baniſh an evil out of the 


world, that does not only produce great 


un- 


emer AE EY 
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uneaſineſs to private perſons, but has alſo 
a very bad influence on the publick, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew the folly of de- 
murrage from two or three reflections, 
which I earneſtly recommend - to the 
thoughts of my fair readers. 

Firſt of all, I would have them ſeriouſly 
think on the ſhortneſs of their time. 
Life is not long enough for a Coquette 
to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into her grave before ſhe 
has done deliberating. Were the age of 
man the ſame that it was before the flood, 
a lady might ſacrifice half a century to a 
ſcruple, and be two or three ages in 
demurring. Had ſhe nine hundred years 
good, ſhe might hold out to the conver- 


ſion of the Jews before ſhe thought fit to 


But alas! ſhe ought 


be prevailed upon 


to play her part in haſte, when ſhe conſi- 


ders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit the ſtage, 
and make room for others. 

In the ſecond place, I would defire my 
female readers to conſider, that as the 
term of life is ſhort, that of beauty is 
much ſhorter. The fineſt ſkin wrinkles 


ma few years, and loſes the ſtrength of 


its colouring fo ſoon, that we have ſcarce 
time to admire it. I might embelliſh this 
ſubject with roſes and rainbows, and ſeve- 

ral 
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ral other ingenious conceits, which I may 
poſſibly reſerve for another opportunity. 

There is a third conſideration which I 
would likewiſe recommend to a Demur- 
rer, and that 1s the great danger of her 
falling in love when Me 1s about three- 
ſcore, if ſhe cannot ſatisfy her doubts and 
ſcruples before that time. There is a 
kind of latter ipring, that ſometimes gets 
into the blood of an old woman, and 
turns her into a very odd fort of an ani- 
mal. I would therefore have the Demur- 
rer conſidzr what a ſtrange figure ſhe will 
make, if ſhe chances to get over all diffi- 
culties, and comes to a final reſolution in 
that unſeaſonable part of her life. 

I would not however be underſtood, by 
any thing I have here ſaid, to diſcourage 
that natural modeſty in the ſex, which 
renders a retreat from the firſt approaches 
of a lover both faſhionable and graceful : 
All that I intend, is, to adviſe them, when 
they are prompted by reaſon and incli- 
naion, to demur only out of form, and fo 
far as decency requires. A virtuous wo- 
man ſhould reject the firſt offer of mar- 
Triage, as a good man does that of a bi- 
ſhoprick ; but I would adviſe neither the 
one nor the other to perſiſt in refuſing 
what they ſecretly approve. Spectator. 
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C Mr. SPECTATOR, +« | 
* I DO not know that you have ever 
touched upon a certain ſpecies of women, 
whom we ordinarily call Jilts. You can- 
not poſſibly go upon a more uſeful work, 
than the conſideration of thefe dangerous 
animals. The Coquette is indeed one 
degree towards the Jilt ; but the heart 
of the former is bent upon admiring 
herſelf, and giving falſe hopes to her 
lovers; but the latter 1s not contented to 
be extremely amiable, but ſhe muſt add 
to that advantage a certain delight in be- 
ing a torment to others. Thus when her 
lover is in the full expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs, the Jilt ſhalt meet him with a ſud- 
den indifference, and admiration in her 
lace, at his being ſurpriſed that he is re- 
ceived like a ftranger, and a caſt of her 
head another way, wich a pleaſant ſcorn 
of the fellow's infolence. It is very 
probable, the lover goes home, utterly 
aſtoniſhed and dejected, fits down to his 
ſcrutoir, ſends her word in the moſt abject 
terms, that he knows not what he has 
done ; that all which was deſirable in this 
life is ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed from him, 
that the charmer of his ſoul ſhould with- 
draw the vital heat from the heart which 
. „ pants 
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pants for her. He continues a mournful 
abſence for ſome time, pining in ſecret, 


and out of humour with all things which 


he meets with: At length he takes a 
reſolution to try his fate, and explain 
with her reſolutely upon her unaccount- 
able carriage. He walks up to her apart- 
ment, with a thouſand inquietudes and 
doubts in what manner he ſhall meet the 
firſt caſt of her eye; when upon his firſt 
appearance ſhe flies towards him, won- 
ders where he has been, accuſes him of 
his abſence, and treats him with a fami- 
liarity as ſurpriſing as her former cold- 
neſs. This good correſpondence con- 
tinues until the lady obſerves the lover 
grows happy 12 it, and then ſhe inter- 
rup:s it with ſome new inconſiſtency of 
behaviour. For (as I juſt now ſaid) the 
happineſs of a Jilt couſiſts only in the 
power of making others uncaty. But 
ſuch is the folly of this ſect of women, 
that they carry on this pre ty ſkittiſh be- 
haviour, until they have no charms left 
to render it ſupportable. Corinna, that 
uſed to torment all who converſed with 
her with falſe glances, and little heedleſs 
unguarded motions, that were to betray 
ſome inclination towards the man ſhe 


would In{nare, nas at preſent all ſhe at- 


tempts 


COQUET TES 


tempts that way unregarded; and is 


obliged to indulge the Jilt in her conſti- 


tution, by laying artificial plots, writing 
perplexing letters from unknown hands, 
ard making all the young fellows in love 
with her, until they find out who ſhe is. 
Thus, as before ſhe gave torment by diſ- 
guiſing her inclination, ſhe now is ob- 
liged to do it by hiding her perſon. / 

As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, 
it has been my unhappy fate to be jilted 
from my youth upward ; and as my taſte 
has been very much toward intrigue, and 
having intelligence with women of wit, 
my whole life has paſſed away in a ſeries 
of impoſitions. I ſhall, for the benefit 
of the preſent race of young men, give 
ſome account of my loves. I know not 
whether you have ever heard of the fa- 
mous girl about town called Kitty: This 
creature (for I muſt take . upon 
mytelt) was my miſtreſs in the days when 
keeping was in faſhion. Kitty, under the 
app? arance of being wild, thoughtleſs, 
and irregular in all her words and actions, 


concealed the moſt accompliſhed Jilt of 


her time. Her negligence had to me a 
charm in it like that of chaſtity, and 
want of deſires ſeemed as great a merit 
as the conqueſt of them. The air ſhe 

gave 


3 
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gave herielf was that of a romping girl. 
Whenever I talked to her with any turn 
of fondneſs, ſhe would immediately ſnatch 
off my periwig, try it upon herſelf in the 
glaſs, clap her arms a-kimbow, draw my 
word, and make paſſes on the wall, take 
off my cravat, and ſeize it to make ſome 
other uſe of the lace, or run into ſame 
other unaccountable rompiſhneſs, until the 
time I had appointed to paſs away with 
her was over. I went from her full of 
pleaſure at the reflexion that I had the 
keeping of ſo much beauty in a woman, 
who, as ſhe was too heedleſs to pleaſe me, 
was alſo too unattentive to form a deſign 
to wrong me. Long aid I divert every 
hour that lung heavy upon me in tlie 
company of this creature, whom | looked 
upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but 
could laugh at myſelf for my unaccount- 
able pleaſure in an expence upon her, until 
in the end it appeared my pretty inſenſible 
was with child by my footman. - 
This accident rouſed me into a diſdain 
againſt all libertine women, under what 
appearance ſoever they hid their ſincerity, 
and I reſolved after that time to converſe 
with none but thoſe who lived within the 
rales of decency and honour. To this 
end I formed myſelf into a more regular 
| | | turn 


Fo 
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turn of behaviour, and began to make 
viſits, frequent aflemblies, and lead out 
ladies from the theatres, with all the 
other inſignificant duties which the pro- 
feſſed ſervants of the fair place them- 
ſelves in conſtant readineſs to perform. 
In a very little time, (having a plentiful 
fortune) fathers and mothers began to 
regard me as a good match, and I found 
eaſy admittance into the beft families in 
town to obſerve their daughters ; but 1 
who was born to follow the fair to no 
purpoſe, have by the force of my ill ſtars 

made my application to three Jilts ſuc- 
ceſſively. 

Hyzna is one of thoſe who form them- 
ſelves into. a melancholy and indolent 
air, and endeavour to gain admirers from 
their inattention to all around them. 
Hyæna can loll in her coach, with ſome- 
thing ſo fixed in her countenance, that it 
is impoſſible to conceive her meditation 
is employed only on her dreſs and her 
charms in that poſture. If it were not 
too coarſe a ſimile, I ſhould ſay, Hyena, 
in the figure ſhe affects to appear in, 
is a ſpider in the midſt of a cobweb, 
that is ſure to deſtroy every fly that ap- 
proaches it. The net Hyæna throws is 
ſo fine, that you are taken in it before 

you 
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you can obſerve any part of her work. 
I attempted her for a long and weary 
ſeaſon, but I found her paſſion went no 
farther. than to be admired; and ſhe is 
of that unreaſonable temper, as not to 
value the inconſtancy of her lovers, pro- 
vided ſhe can boaſt ſhe once had their 
1 N 5 
Biblis was the ſecond I aimed at, and 
her vanity lay in purchaſing the adorers 
of others, and not in rejoicing in their 
love itſelf. Biblis is no man's miſtreſs, but 
every woman's rival. As ſoon as I found 
this, 1 fell in Jove with Chloe, who 1s 
my preſent pleaſure and torment, I have 
writ to her, danced with her, and fought 
for her, and have been her man 1n the 
ſight and expectation of the whole town 
theſe three years, and thought myſelf 
near the end of my wiſhes; when the 
other day ſhe called me into her cloſet, 
and told me, with a very grave face, that 
ſhe was a woman of honour, and ſcorned 
to deceive a man who loved her with ſo 
much ſincerity as ſhe ſaw I did, and there- 
fore ſhe muſt inform me that ſhe was 
by nature the moſt inconſtant creature 
breathing, and begged of me not to 


marry her; if I inſiſted upon it, I ſhould; 


but that ſhe was lately fallen in love with 
| another. 


— 
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another. What to do or ſay I know not, 
but deſire you to inform me, and you will 
infinitely oblige, Sir, 


„ Your moſt humble ſervant, 


6 CHR LES YELLOW.” 
Spectator. 


THERE is a 1 of women, 
whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of 
Salamanders. Now a Salamander is a kind 
of heroine in chaſtity, that treads upon 
fire, and lives in the midſt of flames with- 
out being hurt. A Salamander knows no 
diſtinction of ſex in thoſe ſhe converſes 
with, grows familiar with a ſtranger at 

firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited 
as to obſerve whether the perſon ſhe talks 
to be in breeches or petticoats. She 
admits a male viſitant to her bed- ſide, 
plays with him a whole afternoon at pi- 
quet, walks with him two or three hours 
by moon-light, and is extremely ſcanda- 
lized at the unreaſonableneſs of an huſ- 

band, or the ſeverity of a parent, that 
would debar the ſex from ſuch innocent 
liberties, Your Salamander 1s therefore 
a perpetual declaimer againft jealouſy, 
an admirer of the French good-breed- 
ing, and a ſtickler for freedom in conver- 

ſation. 
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ſation. In ſhort, the Salamander lives in 


an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity and inno- 
cence : Her conſtitution is preſerved in 


a kind of natural froſt; ſhe wonders what, 
people mean by temptations, and defies 
mankind to do their worſt. Her chaſtity 
is engaged in a conſtant ordeal, or fiery 


trial : Like good Queen Emma, the pretty 


innocent walks blindfold among burning 
plough-ſhares, without being ſcorched or 


ſinged by them. 


It is not therefore for the uſe of the 
Salamander, whether in a married or ſingle 


ſtate of life, that I deſign the following 
er; but for ſuch females only as are 


made of fleſh and blood, and find them- 


ſelves ſubject to human frailties. 


As for this part of the fair ſex who are 


not of the Salamander kind, I would 


moſt earneſtly adviſe them to obſerve a 


quite different conduct in their behaviour; 
and to avoid as much as poſſible what 
religion calls temptations, and the world 
opportunities. Did they but know how 
many thouſands of their ſex have been 
gradually betrayed from innocent free- 
doms to ruin and infamy; and how many 
millions of ours have begun with flat- 
teries, proteſtations and endearments, 
but ended with reproaches, perjury, and 

e perfi- 
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perfidiouſneſs; they would ſhun like 
death the very firſt approaches of one 
that might lead them into inextricable 
labyrinths of guilt and miſery. I muſt 
ſo far give up the cauſe of the male 
world, as to exhort the female ſex in 
the language of Chamont in the Orphan : 


a TG not a man, we are e by nature falſe; 
« Difſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant: 
« When a man talks of love, with caution truſt 


„ him: 
But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee,” 


might very much enlarge on this ſub- 
ject, but ſhall conclude it with a ſtory 
„which I lately heard from one of our 
Spaniſh officers, and which may ſhew - 
the danger a woman 1ncurs by too great 
iamiliarities with a male companion. _ 
An inhabitant of the kingdom of 
Caſtile, being a man of more than ordi- 
nary prudence, and of a grave compoſed 
behaviour, determined about the fiftieth 
year of his age to enter upon wedlock. 
In order to make himſelf eaſy in it, he 
caſt his eye upon a young woman who had 
nothing to recommend her but her beauty 
and her education, her parents having 
G 1 


whole country waſte. The Caſtilian 


fect happineſs for ſome time; when a 
length the huſband's affairs made it ne 


of his eſtate lay. The wife loved hin 


them flaves. The Caſtilian and his wif 


pened to be his next relation) to ſell his 
eſtate, and tranſmit the money to him. 


F N E R Y POR: 
been reduced to great poverty by the 
wars, which for ſome years have laid tha 


having made his addreſſes to her and 
married her, they lived together in per: 


ceſſary for him to take a voyage to th 
kingdom of Naples, where a great par 


too tenderly to be left behind him. The 
had not been a ſhipboard above a 3 
when they unluckily fell into the hand 
of an Algerine pirate, who carried thi 
whole company on ſhore, and mad: 


had the comfort to be under the fame 
maſter; who ſeeing how dearly they 
loved one another, and gaſped after thei 
liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant 
price for their ranſom. The Caſtilian, 
though he would rather have died in 
flavery himſelf, than have paid ſuch a 
ſum as he found would go near to ruin 
him, was ſo moved with compaſſion to- 
wards his wife, that he ſent repeated 
orders to his friend in Spain, (who hap- 


His friend hoping that the terms of his 
ranſom 
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ranſom might be made more reaſonable, 
and unwilling to ſell an eftate which he 
himſelf had ſome proſpect of inheriting, 
formed ſo many delays, that three whole 
years paſſed away without any thing be- 
ing done for the ſetting them at liberty. 

There happened to live a French rene- 
gado in the ſame place where the Caſtilian 
and his wife were kept priſoners. As 
this follow had in him all the vivacity of 
his nation, he often entertained the cap- 
tives with accounts of his own adventures; 


to which he ſometimes added a ſong or 


dance, or ſome other piece of mirth, to 
divert them during their confinement. 


His acquaintance with the manners of 


the Algerines, enabled him likewiſe to 
do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſti- 
lian, as he was one day in converſation 
with this renegado, , diſcovered to him 
the negligence and treachery of his cor- 
reſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame 
time aſked his advice how he ſhould be- 
have in that exigency : He further told 


| the renegado, that he ſound it would be 


impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, 
unleſs he himſelf might go over to diſ- 
poſe of his eſtate, The renegado, after 
having repreſented to him that his Alge- 
rine maſter would never conſent to his 

a” _ releaſe 
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releaſe upon ſuch a pretence, at length MW m 
contrived a method for the Caſtilian to pe 
make his eſcape in the habit of a ſea- th; 
man. The Caſtilian ſucceeded in his at- br 
tempt ; and having ſold his eſtate, being MW du 
afraid left the money ſhould miſcarry by te. 
the way, and determining to periſh with Me 
it rather than loſe one who was much {! 
dearer to him than his life, he returned be 
himſelf in a little veſſel that was gping to * 
Algiers. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the to 
joy he felt on this occaſion, when he 
conſidered that he ſhould ſoon ſee the 
wife whom he ſo much loved, and en- 
dear himſelf more to her by this uncom: 
mon piece of generoſity. | 
The renegado, during the huſband's 
abſence, ſo inſinuated himſelf into the 
good graces of his young wife, and 6 
turned her head with ſtories of gallantry, 
that ſhe quickly thought him the fineſt 
gentleman ſhe had ever converſed with 
To be brief, her mind was quite alienated 
from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was 
taught to look upon as a formal old 
fellow unworthy the poſſeſſion of ſo 
charming a creature. She had been 1n- 
ſtructed by the renegado how to manage 
herſelf upon his arrival; ſo that ſhe re- 
ceived him with an appearance of the ve 
| 5 mo 


, 
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1 MW moſt love and gratitude, and at length 
perſuaded him to truſt their common friend 
| the renegado with the money he had 
brought over for their ranſom ; as not 
queſtioning but he would beat down the 
y 8 (£1195 of it, and negotiate the affair 
more to their advantage than they them- 
+ WM {ives could do. The good man admired 
ber prudence, and followed her advice. 
eo 1! wiſh I could conceal the ſequel of this 
e ſtory, but ſince I cannot, I ſhall diſpatch 
eit in as few words as poſſible. The Caſ- 
he tillan having flept longer than ordinary 
n. the next morning, upon his awaking 
n. found his wife had left him: He imme- 
diately aroſe and enquired after her, but 
s vas told that ſhe was ſeen with the rene- 
he gado about break of day. In a word, 
ober lover having got all things ready for 
y their departure, they ſoon made their eſ- 
0 WW cape out of the territories of Algiers, car- 
ch. ried away the money, and left the Caſ- 
e tilian in captivity; who, partly through 
„as the cruel treatment of the incenſed Al- 
a gerine his maſter, and partly through 
ode ſunkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, 
n- died ſome few months after. 
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AM one of thoſe unhappy. beings, 
who have been marked out as huſbands 


for many different women, and delibe- 


rated a hundred times on the brink of ma- 
trimony. TI have diſcuſſed all the nuptial 
preliminaries ſo often, that I can repeat 
the forms in which jointures are ſettled, 
pin-money ſecured, and proviſions for 
younger children aſcertained ; but am at 


laſt doomed by general conſent to an ever- 


laſting ſolitude, and excluded by an irre- 
verftble. decree from all hopes of connu- 
bial felicity. I am pointed out by every 
mother, as a man whoſe viſits cannot be 
admitted without reproach; who raiſes 
hopts only to embitter dilappointment, 
and makes offers only to ſeduce girls into 
a waſte of that part of life, in which they 


might gain advantageous matches, and be- 


come miſtreſſes and mothers. 

I hope you will think, that ſome part 
of this penal ſeverity may juſtly be re- 
mitted, when I inform you, that J never 
yet profeſſed love to a woman without 
ſincere intentions of marriage; that I 
have never continned an appearance of 
intimacy from the hour that my incli- 
nation changed, but to preſerve her whom 
I was leaving from the ſhock of abrupt- 
neſs, or the ignominy of contempt ; 


that 


b — 
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that I always endeavoured to give the 
ladies an opportunity of ſeeming to diſ- 
card me; and that I never forſook a miſ- 
treſs for larger fortune, or brighter beau- 
ty, but becauſe I diſcovered ſome irregu- 
larity in her conduct, or ſome depravity 
in her mind; not becaule I was charmed 
by another, but becauſe I was offended 
by herſelf. | 

I was very early tired of that ſucceſſion 
of amuſements by which the thoughts 
of moſt young men are diſiipated, and 
had not long glittered in the ſplendor of 
an ample patrimony before I withed for 


is naturally delighted with ſprightlineſs 
and ardour, and therefore I breathed out 
the ſighs of my firſt affection at the feet 
of the gay, the ſparkling, the vivacious 
FEROCULA. I fancied to myſelf a 
perpetual ſource of happineſs in wit never 
cxhauſted, and ſpirit never depreſſed; 
looked with veneration on her readineſs 
of expedients, contempt of difficulty, 
aſſurance of addreſs, and promptitude of 
reply; conſidered her as exempt by ſome 
| prerogative of nature from the weakneſs 
and timidity of female minds: And con- 
gratulated myſelf upon a companion ſu- 
perior to all common troubles and em- 

ä G 4 barraſſments. 


the calm of domeſtic happineſs. Loutn 
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barraſſments. I was, indeed, ſomewhat 
diſturbed by the unſhaken perſeverance 
with which ſhe enforced her demands of 
an.unreaſonable ſettlement ; yet I ſhould 
have conſented to paſs my life in union 
with her, had not my curioſity led me 
to a crowd gathered 1n the ſtreet, where 
found Ferocula, in the preſence of hun- 
dreds, diſputing for ſix-pence with a chair- 
man. I ſaw her in fo little need of afliſ- 
tance, that it was no breach of the laws of 
chivalry to forbear interpoſition, and [ 
ipared myſelf the ſhame of owning her 
acquaintance. I forgot ſome point of ce- 
remony at our next interview, and ſoon 

provoked her to forbid me her preſence. 
My next attempt was upon a lady of 
great eminence for learning and philoſo- 
phy. I had frequently obſerved the 
barrenneſs and uniformity of connubial 
converſation, and therefore thought 
highly of my own prudence and dil 
cernment when I ſelected from a muli- 
tude of wealthy beauties, the deep read 
MISOTHEA, who declared herſelf the 
inexorable enemy of ignorant pertneſs, 
and puerile levity; and ſcarcely conde- 
ſcended to make tea, but for the lin- 
guiſt, the geometrician, the aſtronomer, 
or the poet. The queen of the Amazons 
| was 
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was only to be gained by the hero who 
could conquer her in ſingle combat; and 


Miſothea's heart was only to bleſs the 


ſcholar who could overpower her by diſ- 
putation. Amidſt the fondeſt tranſports 
of courtſhip ſhe would call for a definition 
of terms, and treated every argument 
with contempt that could not be reduced 
to a regular ſyllogyſm. You may eaſily 


1magine, that I wiſhed this courtſhip at 


an end; but when i deſired her to ſhorten 
my torments, and fix the day of my fe- 


licity, we were led into a long converſa- 
tion, in which Miſothea endeavoured to 
demonſtrate the folly of attributing choice 


and ſelf- direction to any human being. 
It was not difficult to diſcover the danger 
of committing myſelf, for ever to the 
arms of one who might at any time 


miſtake the dictates of paſſion, or the 


calls of appetite, for the decree of fate; 
or conſider cuckoldom as neceſſary to 
the general ſyſtem, as a link in the ever- 
laſting chain of ſucceſſive cauſes. I there- 
fore told her, that deſtiny had ordained 
us to part; and that nothing ſhould have 
tory me from her but the talons of ne- 
ceſlity. 

| then ſolicited the regard of the calm, 
the Ka the ceconomical SOPHRO- 
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NIA, a lady who conſidered wit as dan- 
gerous, and learning as ſuperfluous; and 
thought that the woman who kept her 
houſe clean, and her accounts exact, took 
receipts for every payment, and could find 
them at a ſudden call, enquired nicely 
after the condition of the tenants, read 
the price of ſtocks once a week, and 
purchaſed every thing at the beſt mar- 
ket, could want no accompliſhments 
neceſſary to the happineſs of a wiſe man. 
She diſcourſed with great ſolemnity on 
the care and vigilance which the ſuper- 
intendence of a family demands; obſerved 
how many were ruined by confidence in 
ſervants ; and told me, that ſhe never 
expected honeſty but from a ſtrong cheſt, 
and that the beſt ſtorekeeper was the 
miſtreſs's eye. Man ny ſuch oracles of . 
generoſity ſhe uttered, and made every 
day new improvements in her ſchemes 
for the regulation of her ſervants, and 
the diſtribution of her time. I was 
convinced, that whatever I might ſuffer 
from Sophroma, I ſhould eſcape poverty ; 
and we therefore proceeded to adjuſt the 
ſettlements according to her own rule, 
fair and ſoftly. But one morning her 
maid came to me in tears to intreat my 
intereſt for a reconciliation to her miſtreſs, 
Who 


— 
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who had turned her out at night for 
breaking fix teeth in a tortoiſe-ſhel! comb: 
She had attended her lady from a diſtant 
province, and having not lived long 
enough to ſave much money, was det- 
titute among ſtrangers, and though 
of a good family, in danger of periſh- 
ing in the ſtreets, or of being compelled 
by hunger to proſtitution. I made no 
ſcruple of promiſing to reſtore her; but 
upon my firſt application to Sophronia 
was anſwered with an air which called for 
approbation, that if ſhe neglected her 
on affairs, I might ſuſpe& her of ne- 
glecting mine; that the comb ſtood her 
in three half-crowns; that no ſervant 
ſhould wrong her twice; and that, indeed, 
ſhe took the firſt opportunity of parting 
with Phillida, becauſe, though ſhe. was 
honeſt, her conſtitution was bad, and ſhe 
thought her very likely to fall ſick. Of 
our conference I need not tell you the 
effect; it ſurely may he forgiven me, 
if on this occaſion I forgot the decency 
of common forms. | 

From two more ladies I was diſengaged 
by finding, that they entertained my 
rivals at the fame time, and determined 
their choice by the hberality of our ſet- 
tlements. Another I thought myſelf 


juſtified 
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juſtified in forſaking, becauſe ſhe gave 


my attorney a bribe to favour her in the 
bargain ; another, becauſe I could never 
ſoften her to tenderneſs, till ſhe heard 
that moſt of my family died young; 


and another, becauſe to encreaſe her 


fortune by expectations, ſhe repreſented 
her ſiſter as nn. and conſump- 


tive. 


I was known to poſſeſs a fortune, and 


to want a wife ; and therefore was fre- 
quently attended by many hymenean 
ſolicitors, with whoſe importunity I was 


ſometimes diverted, and ſometimes per- 


plexed; for they contended for me as 
vultures for a carcaſe; each employing 
all his eloquence, and all his artifices, to 
enforce and promote his own ſcheme, 
from the ſucceſs of which he was to re- 


ceive no other advantage than the pleaſure 


of defeating others equally eager, and 
equally induſtrious. 
An invitation to ſup with one of thoſe 
uſy friends, made me by a concerted 


chance acquainted with CAMILLA,. by 


whom it was expected, that I ſhould be 


ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly enſlaved. The 
lady, whom the ſame kindneſs had brought 
without her own concurrence into the 
liſts of love, ſeemed to think me at leaſt 
worthy 
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| worthy of the honour of captivity ; and 
exerted- the power, both of her eyes and 
wit, with ſo much art and ſpirit, that 
though I had been too often deceived by 
appearances to devote myſelf irrevocably 
at the firſt interview, yet I could not 
| {ſuppreſs ſome raptures of admiration, 
and flutters of defire. I was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to make nearer approaches ; but 
ſoon diſcovered, that an union with Ca- 
milla was not much to be wiſhed. Camil- 
la profeſſed a boundleſs contempt for the 
folly, levity, ignorance, and impertinence 
of her own ſex; and very frequently ex- 
preſſed her Wonder, that men of learning 
or experience could ſubmit to trifle awa 
life, with beings incapable of ſolid thought. 
In mixed companies, ſhe always aſſo- 
ciated with the men, and declared her 
ſatisfaction when the ladies retired. If 
any ſhort excurſion into the country was 
propoſed, ſhe commonly inſiſted upon 
the excluſion of women from the party ; 
becauſe, where they were admitted, the 
time was waſted in frothy compliments, 
weak indulgencies, and idle ceremonies. 
To ſhew the greatneſs of her mind, ſhe 
avoided all compliance with the faſhion ; 
and to boaſt the profundity of her know- 
ledge, miſtook the various textures of 
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filk, confounded tabbies with damaſks, 


and fent for ribands by wrong. names, 
She deſpiſed the commerce of ſtated VE 


fits, a farce of empty form without in- 


ſtruction ; and congratulated herſelf, that 


| ſhe never learned to write meſſage cards. 


She often applauded the noble ſentiment 
of Plato, who rejoiced that he was born 
a man rather than a woman ; proclaimed 
her approbation of Swift's opinion, that 
women are only a higher ſpecies of mon- 
kies; and conteiled, that when ſhe con- 
ſidered the behaviour, or heard the con- 
verſation of her ſex, ſhe could not but 
forgive the Turks for wulpecung them to 


a ſouls, 
It was the joy and pride of Camilla to 


have provoked, by this inſolence, all 
the rage of hatred, and all the perſecu- 


tions of calumny; nor was ſhe ever 
more elevated with her own ſuperiority, 
than when ſhe talked of female anger, 
and female cunning. Well, fays ſhe, 
has nature provided that ſuch virulence 


ſhould be diſabled by folly, and ſuch cru- 


elty be reſtrained by impotence. 
Camilla doubtleſs expected, that what 
ſhe loſt cn one fide, ſhe ſhould gain on 


the other; and imagined that every male 
Heart would be open to a lady, who 


made 
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made ſuch generous advances to the bor- 
ders of virility. But man, ungrateful 
man, inſtead of ſpringing forward to 


meet her, ſhrunk back at her approach. 


She was perſecuted by the ladies as a 
deſerter, and at beſt received by the men 
only as a fugitive. I, for my part, amuſed 


myſelf a while with her fopperies, but 


novelty ſoon gave way to deteſtation, for 


nothing out of the common order of 


nature can be long borne. I had no in- 
clination to a wife who had the ruggedneſs 
of a man, without his force, and the 1g- 
norance of a woman without her ſoftneſs; 
nor could I think my quiet and honour 
to be entruſted to ſuch audacious virtue 
as was hourly courting danger, and ſoli- 
citing aſſault. „ | 
My next miſtreſs was NITELLA, a 
lady of gentle mien, and ſoft voice, al- 
ways ſpeaking to approve, and ready to 
receive direction from thoſe with whom 
chance had brought her into company. 
In Nitella I promiſed myſelf an eaſy 
irjend, with whom I might loiter away 


the day without diſturbance or alterca- 


tion. I therefore ſoon reſolved to addreſs 

her, but was diſcouraged from proſecut- 

ing my courtſhip, by obſerving, that her 

apartments were ſuperſtitiouſly regular 4 
| an 
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and that, unleſs ſhe had notice of my 
viſit, ſhe was never to be ſeen. There is 
a kind of anxious cleanlineſs which I have 
always noted as the characteriſtick of a 
ſlattern; it is the ſuperfluous ſcrupuloſity 
of guilt, dreading diſcovery, and ſhun- 
ning ſuſpicion : It is the violence of an 
effort againſt habit, which, being im- 
pelled by external motives, cannot ſtop 
at the middle point. | | 
Nitella was always tricked out rather 
with nicety than elegance; and ſeldom 
could forbear to diſcover by her uneaſi- 
neſs and conſtraint, that her attention 
was burdened, and her imagination en- 
roſſed : I therefore concluded, that bein 


only occaſionally and ambitiouſly dreſſed, 


ſhe was not familiarized to her own or- 
naments. There are ſo many competi- 
tors for the fame of cleanlineſs, that it is 
not hard to gain information of thoſe 
that fail from thoſe that deſire to excel: 
I quickly found, that Nitella paſſed her 
time between finery and dirt; and was 
always in a wrapper, night-cap, and ſlip- 


pers, when ſhe was not decorated for im- 


mediate ſhew. 


J was then led by my evil deſtiny to 


CHARYBD:S, who never neglected an 
opportunity of ſeizing a new prey when 
. 
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ic came within her reach. I thought 
myſelf quickly made happy by permiſſion 
to attend her to publick places; and 
pleaſed my own vanity with imagining 
the envy which I ſhould raiſe in a thou- 
land hearts, by appearing as the acknow- 
ledged favourite of Charybdis. She 
ſoon after hinted. her intention to take a 
ramble for a fortnight, into a part of the 
kingdom which ſhe had never ſeen. I 
ſolicited the happineſs of accompanying 
her, which, after a ſhort reluctance, 
was indulged me. She had no other 
curioſity in her journey, than after all 
poſſible means of expence; and was 
every moment taking occaſion to men- 
tion ſome delicacy, which I knew it my 
duty upon ſuch notices to procure. 

After our return, we being now more 
familiar, ſhe told me, whenever we met, 
of ſome new diverſion ; at night ſhe had 
notice of a charming company that would 
breakfaſt in the gardens; and in the 
morning had been informed of ſome 
new ſong in the opera, ſome new dreſs 
at the play-houſe, or ſome performer at 
a concert whom ſhe longed to hear. Her 
intelligence was ſuch, that there never 
was a ſhew, to which ſhe did not ſummon 
me on the ſecond day; and as ſhe hated 
| | a crowd, 
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a crowd, and could not go alone, I was 


obliged to attend at ſome intermediate 


hour, and pay the price of a whole com- 
pany. When Wwe paſſed the ſtreets, ſhe 
was often charmed with ſome trinket 
in the toy-ſhops; and from moderate 
deſires of ſeals and ſnuff-boxes, roſe, by 
degrees, to gold and diamonds. I now 
began to find the ſinile of Charybdis too 
coſtly for a private purſe, and added one 
more to ſix and forty lovers, whoſe for- 
tune and patience her rapacity had ex- 
hauſted. 

IMPERIA then took -ollior of my 
affections; but kept them only for a 
ſhort time. She had newly inherited a 
large fortune, and having ſpent the early 
part of her life in the peruſal of romances, 
brought with her into the gay world 
all the pride of Cleopatra; expected 
nothing leis than vows, altars, and ſacri- 
fices; and thought her charms diſho- 
noured, and her power infringed, by 
tne ſofteſt oppolition to her ſentiments, 
or the ſinalleſt tranſgreſſion of her com- 
mance. Time might indeed cure this 
ſpecies of pride in a mind not naturally 
undiſcerning, and vitiated only by falſe re- 
preſentations; but the operations of time 
are bow; and therefore left her to grow 


wiſe 
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wiſe at leiſure, or to continue in error at 
ber own expence. Rambler, 


WHEN I conſider the falſe impreſſions 
which are received by the generality of 
the world, I am troubled at none more 
than a certain levity of thought, which 
many young women of rank and fortune 
have entertained, to the hazard of their 
characters, and the certain misfortune of 
their lives, The firſt of the following let- 
ters may beſt repreſent the faulis I would 
now point at; and the anſwer to it, the 
temper of mind in a contrary character. 


My Dear HARRTOrT, 
IF thou art ſhe, but oh, how fallen 
how changed? what an apoſtate how 
loft to all that's gay and agreeable! To 
be married, I find, is to be buried 


* 


| alive; I can't conceive it more diſmal to 


be ſhut up in a vault to converſe with 
the ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be 
carried down to an old manor-houſe in 
the country, and confined to the conver- 
iation of a ſober huſband and an auk- 
ward chambermaid. For variety I ſup- 
pole you may entertain yourſelf with 
madam in her grogram gown, the ſpouſe 


of the pariſh vicar, who has by this time, 
I am 
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but J am fo afraid you will make ſo filly 
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Jam ſure, well furniſhed you with re- to 
ceipts for making ſalves and poſſets, diſ- V 
tilling cordial waters, making ſyrups, nd 
and applying poultices. al 

Bleſt ſolitude! I wiſh thee joy, my y 
dear, of thy loved retirement, which Ir 
indeed you would perſuade me is very — 
agreeable, and different enough from t 
what I have here deſcribed : But, child, ti 
I am afraid thy brains are a little diſor- I 
dered with romances and novels. After { 


ſix months marriage to hear thee talk of v 
love, and paint the country ſcenes fo t 
ſoftly, is a little extravagant; one would 1 
think you lived the lives of ſylvan deities, | 
or roved among the walks of Paradiſe | 


like the firſt happy pair. But pr'ythee 3 


leave theſe whimſies, and come to town 
in order to live and talk hke other mor- 
tals. However, as I am extremeiy 1n- 
tereſted in your reputation, I would wil- 
lingly give you a little good advice at 
your fiſt appearance under the characte 

of a married woman, It is a little inſo- 
lent in me, perhaps, to adviſe a matron; 


a figure as a fond wife, that I cannot 
help warning you not to appear in any 
publick places with your huſband, and 
never to ſaunter about St. James's Park 
together: 


COQUET.FEX 
together: If you preſume to enter the 
Mall together, you are ruined for ever; 
nor muſt you take the leaſt notice of one 


another at the playhouſe or opera, unleſs 


you would be laughed at for a very loy- 
ing couple moſt happily paired in the 
yoke of wedlock. I would recommend 
the example of an acquaintance of ours 
to your imitation : ſhe is the moſt neg- 
ligent and faſhionable wife in the world; 
ſhe 1s hardly ever ſeen in the ſame place 

with her huſband, and if they happen 
to meet, you would think them per- 
fect ſtrangers; ſhe was never heard to 
name him in his abſence, and takes care 
he ſhall never be the ſubje& of any diſ- 
courſe ſhe has a ſhare m. I hope you 
will propoſe this lady as a pattern, though 
I am very much afraid you will be fo 
filly to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Ro- 


man wives, much brighter examples. I 


wiſh it may never come into your head 
to imitate thoſe antiquated creatures fo 
far, as to come into publick in the habit 
as well as air of a Roman matron. You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. 
Modiſh's tea table ; ſhe ſays ſhe always 
thought you a diſcreet perſon, and qua- 
lified to manage a family with admirable 
prudence ; ſhe dies to ſee what demure 

| | and 
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and ſerious airs wedlock has given you; 
but ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall never forgive your 
choice of ſo gallant a man as Bellamour, 


to transform him to a mere ſober huſband; 


It was unpardonable! You ſee, my dear, 


we all envy your happineſs, and no per- 


ſon more than : 
Your humble ſervant, 
| LYDIA, 


 HarRioT's Anſwer. 


BE not in pain, good madam, for 
my appearance in town; I ſhall frequent 
no public places, or make any viſits 
where the character of a modeſt wife is 
ridiculous. As for your wild raillery on 
matrimony, it is all hypocriſy : You, and 
all the handſome young women of your 


acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to no other 


purpoſe than to gain a conqueſt over ſome 
man of worth, in order to beſtow your 
charms and fortune on him. There is 
no indecency in the confeſſion, the de- 


ſign is modeſt and honourable, and ail. 


your affectation cannot diſguiſe it. 

J am married, and have no other con- 
cern but to pleaſe the man I love; he is 
the end of every care I have; if I dreſs, 


5 | | mY it 
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it is for him; if I read a poem or a 
play, it is to qualify myſelf for a conver- 
ſation agreeable to his taſte : he is always 
the end of my diverſions : half my prayers 
are for his happineſs. I love to talk of 
him, and never hear him named but with 
pleaſure and emotion. I am your friend 
and wiſh you happineſs, but am ſorry to 
ſee, by the air of your letter, that there 
is a ſet of women who are got into the 
common-place raillery of every thing 
that is ſober, decent, and proper; matri- 
mony and the clergy are the topics of 
people of little wit and no underſtanding. 
| own to you, I have learned of the 
vicar's wife all you tax me with: She is 
a diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious 
woman, I wiſh fhe had the handling of 
you and Mrs. Modiſh; you would find, 
if you were too free-with her, ſhe would 
ſoon make you as charming as ever you 
were, ſhe would ſoon make you bluſh 
as much as if you never had been fine 
ladies. The vicar, madam, is ſo kind 
as to viſit my huſband, and his agreeable 
converſation has brought him to enjoy 
many ſober, happy hours, when even 
I am ſhut out, and my dear maſter is 
entertained only with his own thoughts. 
Theſe things, dear madam, will be laſt- 
| | 1ng 
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and the coxcombs by whom they form 
themſelves, are irreparably ridiculous in 
old age. 

SPeftator. 


SYLVIA and AMORET were two 
ſiſters, of great beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, but ſmall fortunes; they were 
left very young to the care of an aunt, 
who having herſelf been very ill treated 
by a guardian, and confiding in their diſ- 


after addreſſed, for marriage, by two 
gentlemen of great expectations, but 


call Philander and Biron. 
Philander's father died in a ſhort time 
after theſe attachments began : He im- 
mediately married Sylvia, and they were 
for a few months as happy as ſincere mu- 
tual love could make them; but too ſoon 
the native inconſtancy of his ſex pre- 
vailed, and the wretched Sylvia ex- 
perienced all the anguiſh and unutter- 
able pangs of lighted tenderneſs ; which 
were made doubly poignant by, a ſenſe 
of obligation, which nothing, but the 
utmoſt delicacy of affection, in the per- 
ſon 


— 


ing ſatisfactions, when the fine ladies, 


cretion, by her will left them their own 
miſtreſſes at eighteen. They were ſoon 


whoſe fathers were alive, whom I ſhall 


8, 
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ſon who confers it, can make ſupportable 
to a generous mind. One affair of gal- 
lantry after another engaged him; -and he 


regarded the once loved Sylvia, only as a 


reſtraint upon his pleaſures, and an in- 
cumbrance on his fortune: he was gay 
and entertaining abroad; but at home, ſt 


lent, reſerved, and ſometimes even chur- 


liſh. | | 
Amoret was one- day lamenting the 
unhappineſs of her fiſter to Biron, whoſe 
paſſion'by length of time had loſt its fer- 
vor, and whoſe mind, by a greater ac- 
quaintance with the corrupted part of his 
own ſex, was much leſs delicate and ſin- 
cere than when their intimacy com- 


| menced ; after expreſſing the higheſt 


compaſſion for her fiſter, he told her, he 


| was afraid the fault lay rather in the ſtate 


than in Philander; that noble ſouls were 
mpatient of reſtraint, and a great deal of 


| common-place to the fame purpoſe; and 


dropt a hint that he knew but one facri- 
fice, by which a woman of inferior con- 
dition, could convince her lover, beyond 
the poſſibility of doubt, that her affection 
was diſintereſted; and inſinuated that he 
could not anſwer for his own behaviour 


in marriage, to one who ſhould refuſe him 


H Amoret, 
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Amoret, who had never before enter. 


tained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of her 4 
lover's honour, was ſtung to the ſoul ; ſhe 6 
upbraided him in the ſevereſt terms that L 
injured love could dictate, and forbad 1 
him ever to approach her again: af- j 
ter ſome faint endeavours to juſtify f 
himſelf, he left her, glad of any excuſe e 
to break off a connexion, which, as his d 
tenderneſs was worn out, he began to 4 
think an imprudent one. She ſtill low WM 5 
ed, though ſhe deſpiſed, him: ſhe had ri 
notwithſtanding reſolution enough to re. te 
tire to a remote part of England, where MW v 
ſhe expected to be ſafe from his pur e 
ſuit; a precaution however which was al- tl 
together needleſs, for he ſo faithfully o W o 
beyed her laſt command, that he never «© 
gave himſelf the trouble to enquire to 
What place ſhe had retired, or in what IT 
ſituation of life ſhe was. Her narrow ce 
fortune, as he well knew, was near ex: fi 
hauſted, to which he had not a little con- f 
tributed, by deſiring her to appear ina tt 
manner becoming one, who would ſoon be h 
his wife. lol 3 "4.4; of bf 
Soon after this misfortune of her ſiſtet, 
Sylvia died of a broken heart; and Amo- 
ret is now in the [aſt ſtage of a conſump ra 
tion, in which ſhe would want common if 


; neceſſa- 
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r- neceſſaries, but for the gratitude of an old F 
er ſervant of her mother's, who is the widow bl! 
ne of a farmer in the country. | oF 


at WW From this ſtory, to which I could, if || 
ad WH neceſſary, add more to the ſame purpoſe 
if- in my own knowledge, IT would adviſe my 

fy female readers, who may be leſs oblig- 

ile ed to fortune than to nature, rather to en- 

1s deavour the making themſelves accept- 

to able to men of worth in their own rank 

V. of life, than to lay ſnares for men of ſupe- 

al W rior condition, who from thence are ſo apt 

e- W to ſuſpect them of being governed by 

re views merely mercenary, that they think 

1. every art juſtifiable on their ſide; and, if 

al- they betray them to want and infamy, will 

only ſuppoſe they have been playing upon 4 
er the ſquare, . 8 
to Let them conſider, that though they 1 
at BR may preſerve their innocence through a 1 
* WW connexion of this kind, yet if it breaks off, 1 
x. from whatever cauſe, loſs of reputation is = 
N- the inevitable conſequence; and, even if "mn | 
- they ſucceed, they are probably as far from ; 


happineſs, as ever, and, inſtead of an eter- ; Ws 
nity of love, may find in a little time, diſ- a 


quiet, contempt and reproaches. 
Marriage, where the diſproportion of 4 
rank and fortune is very great, eſpecially 1 
if the diſadvantage is on the woman's ſide, fl 
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ſeldom turns out happy. There is ſo much 
delicacy required on the obliging fide, to 
leſſen the pain of receiving a benefit, and 
ſo much circumſpection on the part of 
the obliged, to prevent ſuſpicion of inter- 
eſtedneſs, that it is next to impoſſible that 
their lives can be paſſed agreeably. Equa- 
lity is neceſſary to friendſhip; and with- 
out friendſhip marriage muſt be at the 
beſt inſipid, but oftener of a ſtate of per- 
fect miſery. | Old Maid. 


ABOUT four this afternoon, which 
is the hour I uſually put myſelf in a rea- 
dineſs to receive company, there entered 
a gentleman who I believed at firſt came 
upon ſome ordinary queſtion ; but as he 


approached nearer to me, I ſaw in his 


countenance a deep forrow, mixed with 
a certain ingenuous complacency that 
gave me ſudden good-will towards him. 
He ſtared, and betrayed an abſence of 
thought as he was going to communicate 
his buſineſs to me. But at laſt, recover- 
ing himſelf, he ſaid, with an air of great 
reſpect, Sir, It would be an injury to 
« your knowledge in the occult ſciences 
& to tell you what is my diſtreſs; I dare 


4 ſay, you read it in my countenance : 1 


therefore beg your advice to the moſt 
” N 4 unhappy 


— 
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« unhappy of all men.” Much experi- 
ence has made me particularly ſagacious 


in the diſcovery of diſtempers, and I foon 


ſaw that his was Love, I then turned to 
my common-place-book, and found his 


caſe under the word coquet; and read- 


ing over the catalogue which I have col- 
lected out of this great city of all under 
that character, I ſaw at the nathe of Cyn- 
thia his fit came upon him. I repeated 
the name thrice after a muſing manner, 
and immediately perceived his pulſe 
quicken two thirds, when his eyes, in- 
ſtead of the wildneſs with which they ap- 
peared at his entrance, looked with all 


the gentleneſs imaginable upon me, not 


without tears. Oh, Sir,” ſaid he © you 
* know not the unworthy uſage I have 
„ met with from the woman my ſoul 
% doats on. I could gaze at her to the 
** end of my being; yet when I have 
done ſo, for ſome time paſt, I have 
found her eyes fixed on another. She 
„is now two-and-twenty, in the full 
** tyranny of her charms, which ſhe 
once acknowledged ſhe rejoiced in, 
„only as they made her choice of me, 
** out of a crowd of admirers, the more. 


= 


b obliging. But in the midſt of this 


> 


** 


happineſs, ſo it is, Mr. Bickerſtaff, that 
| H 3 | * young 
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young Quickſett, who is juſt come to 
town, without any other recommen- 
dation than that of being tolerably 
handſome, and exceffively rich, has won 
her heart in fo ſhameleſs a manner, 
that ſhe dies for him. In a word, | 
would conſult you, how to cure myſelf 
of this paſſion for an ungrateful woman, 
who triumphs in her falſhood, and can 
make no man happy, becauſe her own 
ſatisfaction conſiſts chiefly in being ca- 
pable of giving diftreſs. I know Quick- 
ſett is at preſent confiderable with her, 
for no other reaſon but that he can be 
without her, and feel no pain in the 
lots. Let me therefore deſire you, Sir, 
to fortify my reaſon againſt the levity 
of an inconſtant, who ought only to be 
treated with neglect.” 

All this time I was looking over my re- 


ceipts, and aſked him, If he had any good 
winter-boots — © 1 Sir,“ ſaid my 
patient I went on; „ You may eaſily 
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reach Harwich in a day, fo as to be 
there when the packet goes off.“ 
Sir, (ſaid the lover) 1 find you deſign 
me for travelling; but alas! I have 


no language, it will, be the ſame thing 


to me as ſolitude, ' to be, in a ſtrange 
country. by have (continued he, figh- 
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ing) been many years in love with this 
creature, and have almoſt loſt even my 
Engliſh, at leaſt to ſpeak ſuch as any 


body elſe does. I aſked a tenant of 


ours, who came up to town the other 
day with rent, whether the flowry 
mead near my father's houſe in the 
country, had any ſhepherd in it? I 
have called a cave a grotto theſe three 
years, and muſt keep ordinary com- 
pany, and frequent buſy people for 
ſome time, before I can recover my 
common words.” Imiled at his raillery 


upon himſelf, though I well ſaw it came 
from an heavy heart. You are (ſaid 
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I) acquainted, to be ſure, with ſome of 
the general officers: Suppoſe you 
made a campaign.” © If I did (ſaid 
he) I ſhould venture more than any 
man there, for I ſhould be in danger of 


ſtarving; my father is ſuch an unto- 


ward old gentleman, that he would 
tell me he found it hard enough to pay 
his taxes towards the war, without 
making it more ęexpenſive by an allow- 
ance to me. With all this, he is as 
fond as he is rugged, and I am his 
only ſon.” 10 

I looked upon the young gentleman 


with much tendernefs, and not like a 


H 4 phyſician, 
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phyſician, but a friend; for I talked tg 
him ſo largely, that if I had parcelled my 
diſcourſe into diſtinct preſcriptions, I am 
confident I gave him two hundred pounds 
worth of advice. He heard me with great 


attention, bowing, ſmiling, and ſhewing 


all other inftances of that natural good 
breeding which ingenuous tempers pay 
to thoſe who are elder and wiſer than 
themſelves. I entertained him to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe. © I am ſorry, Sir, that 
your paſſion is of ſo long a date, for 


«© evils are much more curable in their 


„% beginnings; but at the ſame time 
“ muſt allow, that you are not to be 
& blamed, ſince your youth and merit 
* has been abuſed by one of the moſt 
* charming, but the moſt unworthy ſort 
*© of women, the Coquets. A Coquet is a 
e chaſte jilt, and differs only from a com- 
„ mon one, as a foldier, who is perfect 


„ in exerciſe, does from one that is ac- 
C 


A 


others, is to be cured only by time; 
„ and although you are convinced this 
„moment, as much as you will be ten 
* years hence, that ſhe ought to be 
© ſcorned and neglected, you ſee you 
e muſt not expect your remedy from the 
force of reaſon. The cure then is only 
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tually in ſervice. This grief, like all 


& | 
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« in time, and the haſtening of the cure 
„only in the manner of employing that 


„ time. You have anſwered me as to 


travel and a campaign, ſo that we have 


« only Great Britain to avoid her in. BE 


a the yourſelf, and liſten to the follow- 
" * ng Rules, which only can be of uſe to 
« you in this unaccountable diftemper, 
„wherein the patient is often averſe 
i even to his recovery. It has been of 
benefit to ſome to apply themſelves to 
* buſineſs; but as that may not lie in 
* your way, go dowh to your eſtate, 
mind your Fox-hounds, and venture the 


life you are weary of, over every hedge 


and ditch in the country. Theſe are 
ce wholeſome remedies; but if you can have 


e reſolution enough, rather ftay in town, 


e and recover yourſelf even in the town 
here ſhe inhabits. Take particular care 


4 to avoid all places where you may poſ- 
| * fibly meet her, and ſhin the "fight 


„of every thing which may bring her to 
* Jour remembrance ; there is an infecti- 
« on in all that relates to her: You'll find, 


* her houſe, her chariot, her dorhefticks,” 


and her very lap- dog, are fo many inftru- 
ments of torment, Tell me ſeriouſly, Do 


* you think you could bear the ſ . of her 
5 « fan?“ 


mr Ro, 
6 
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„ fan?” he ſhook his head at the queſtion, 
and ſaid, Ah! Mr. Bickerſtaff, you muſt 
„ have been a patient, or you could not 
„have been ſo good a phylician.” To 


« tell you truly, ſaid I, about the thir- 


© tieth year of my age, I received a wound 
„that has ſtill left a (car in my mind, ne- 
* yer to be quite worn out by time or 
„ philoſophy. 

The means which I found the moſt 


1 . ö 
« effectual for my cure, were reflections 


„upon the ill uſe I had received from 
* the woman I loved, and the pleaſure 1 
„ {aw her take in my ſufferings. 

„I conſidered the diſtreſs the brought 


* upon me, the greateſt that could befall 


* an human creature, at the ſame time 
that ſhe did not inflict this upon one 
+ who was her enemy, one that had done 


her an injury, one that hath wiſhed her 


(6 111; but on the man who loved her more 
* than any elſe loved her, and more than 
* it was poſhble for him to love any other 
«© perſon. : 


In the next place, I took pains to con- 


« fider her in all her imperfections, and 
that Imight be ſure to hear of them con- 
& ſtantly, kept company with thoſe her fe- 


male friends who were her deareſt and 


*. moſt intimate acquaintance, 


Pd 


« Among 


2 "— " 
» 1 1 
* 
2 
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% Among her; higheſt imperfections, 


n, 

iſt « ] Rill dwelt upon her baſenels of mind 

ot « and ingratitude that made her triumph 

o 4 in the pain and anguiſh of the man who | 

r- « Joved her, and of one who in thoſe days i 

d © (without vanity be it ſpoken) was thought i 

>. „ ra:deſerve her. love. 1:0 09 4 1 

r Jo ſhorten my ſtory, ſhe was married 1 


to another, which would have diſtract- f 
ed me, had he proved a good huſband : — 1 
but to my great pleaſure, he uſed her at 1 
6 firſt with coldneſs, and afterwarcs with vi 
* contempt... 1 hear he ſtill treats her very WK 

Lill; and am informed, that ſhe often 1 
Z Fr lays to her woman, This is a juſt re- FF 
5 enge for my. falſhood to my firſt love: | 
What a wretch am I, that might have 5 
been married to the famous Mr. Bicker: 
”? ' ſtaff,” 1577 ycian 1 
My patient looked. upon me with a 1 
kind of melancholy pleaſure, and told 1 
me, He did not think it was poſſible 
for a man to live to the age I am now [| 
« of, who in his thirtieth year hath been. 9 
tortured with that paſſion in its vio- 
* lence, For my part,” ſaid he, © I 
can neither eat, drink, nor ſleep in it; 
nor keep company with any body, but 
14 two or three friends who are in the ſame 

" condition. 

« There,” 


„ 
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bas There,” anſwered" I. you are to 
« blame ; for as you ought to avoid no- 
thing more than keeping company with 
„ yourſelf, ſo you ought to be particular- 
* Iy cautious of keeping company with 
«© men like yourſelf. As long as you do 
„this, you do but ge Jour diſtem- 
cc F. 

« F muſt not inet you Aten fur- 
& ther inſtructions. If poſſible, transfer 
your paſſion from the woman you mY 
now in love with, to another; or if 1 
cannot do that, "change the paſſion je? 
4 ſelf into ſome other paſſion, that is, 

„to fpeak more plainly, find out ſome 
other agreeable woman: Or if you can't 
c do this, grow covetous, ambitious, li- 
tigious; turn your love of vomen into 
e that of profit, preferment, reputation; 5 
« and fora time, give up yourſelf entirely 
to the purſuit. 

« This is a method we ie es take 
— phyfick, when we turn a deſperate, 
_ diſeaſe into one we can more eaſily 
ene.” . 5 

He made me kde anſwer to en this, 
but crying out, Ah, Sir P* for this, 
paſſion reduceed his diſcourſe to inter- 


jections. 
* There 


[0 


r- 
h 
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There is one thing, added I, which 


« js preſent death to a man in your con 


« dition, and therefore to be avoided 
« with the greateſt care and caution ; that 
« is, in a word, to think of your miſ- 
« treſs'and rival together, whether wallk- 
« jng, diſcourfing, dallying==—=—* Fhe 


„% Devil!” he cried our, 
„bear it?“ To compoſe him, for I pi- 


G Who can 


tied him very much; The time will 


« come,” ſaid I. when you ſhall nor 


„only bear it, but laugh at ir. As a 
„ prepatation to it, ride every morning 
„n hour at leaſt with the wind full in 


your ſace. Upon your 
collect the ſeveral precepts which I have 


return, re- 


„now given you, and drink upon them 4 
bottle of Spaw- water. Repeat this eve- 
ry day for a month ſucceſſively, and let 


* me ſee you at the end of it.“ He was 


taking his leave, with many thanks, and 


ſome appearance ef confolation in his 


countenance, When I called him back to 
acquaint him, That I had private infor- 
mation of a-defign' of the Coq uets to buy 
up all the true Spaw-warer in town: Up 
on which he took his leave in haſte, with a 


upon his regiment the next 


morning. 
Taler. 


reſolution to get all things ready for entring 
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138 NUNNERY ror 
AS a rake among men is the man who 
lives in the conſtant abuſe of his reaſon, 
fo a Coquet among women is one who lives 
in continual miſapplication of - her beauty. 
The chief of all whom I have the honour 
to be acquainted with; is pretty. Miſs 
T OSS: She is ever in practice of ſome- 


thing which disfigures het, and takes from 


her charms; though all ſne does, tends to 
a contrary effect. She has naturally a ve- 
ry agreeable voice and utterance, which 
ſhe has changed for the prettieſt iſp ima- 


ginable. She ſees what ſhe has a mind to 


ſee at half a mile diſtance ; but poring with 
her eyes half ſhut at every one ſhe paſſes 
by, ſhe believes much more becoming. 
The Cupid on her fan and ſhe have their 
eyes full on each other, all the time in 
which they are not both in motion. When- 
ever her eye is turned from that dear ob- 


ject, you may have a glance, and your 


bow, if ſhe is in humour, returned as ci- 


villy as you make it; but that muſt not 


be in the preſence of a man of great quali- 


ty: For Miſs Toſs is fo thoroughly well- 


bred, that the chief perſon preſent has all her 
regards. And ſhe who giggles at divine 


ſer vice, and laughs at her very mother, can 


compoſe herſelf at the approach of a man 


of a good eſtate, - "Yo. 


TO 
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TO know what a toaſt is in the coun- 
try, gives as much perplexity as ſne her- 
| ſelf does in town: And indeed, the learned 
differ very much upon the original of this 
word, and the acceptation of it among the 
moderns. However, it is by all agreed to 
have a joyous and chearful import. A toaſt 
in a cold morning, heightened by nutmeg, 
and ſweetned with ſugar, has for many 
ages been given to our rural diſpenſers of 
juſtice, before they entered upon cauſes, 
and has been of great and politick uſe to 
take off the ſeverity of their ſentences ; but 
has indeed been remarkable for one ill 
effect, that it inclines thoſe who uſe it im- 
moderately, to ſpeak Latin, to the admi- 
ration, rather than information of an au- 
dience. This application of a toaſt makes 
it very obvious, that the word may, with- 
out a metaphor, be underſtood as an apt 
name for a thing which raiſes us in the moſt 
ſovereign degree. But many of the wits 
of the laſt age will aſſert, That the word, 
in its preſent ſenſe, was known among them 
in their youth, and had its riſe from an ac 


cident at the town of Bath, in the reign of = 'F 


' King Charles the ſecond. 5+ oo | 
It happened, That on a public day a ce- 
lebrated beauty of thoſe times was in the 
Croſs 
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160 NUNNERY #or 
Croſs Bath, and one of the croud of her 


admirers took a glaſs of the water in which 
the fair one ſtood, and drank her health to 


the company. There was in the place a 
gay fellow half fuddled, who offered to 


jump in, and ſwore, Though he. liked not 


the liquor, he- would have the toaſt. He 
was oppoſed in his reſolution; yet this 


whim gave foundation to the preſent ho- 
nour which 1s done to the lady we mention 


in our liquors, who has ever ſince been cal- 


led a Toaſt. 
Though this inſtitution had ſo trivial 4 


beginning, it is now elevated into a for- 


mal order; and that happy virgin who is 
received and drank to at their meetings 


has no more to do in this life, but to 


and accept of the firſt good offer. 


The manner of her Inauguration is much 


like that of the choice of a doge in Ve- 


nice: It is performed by ballotting, and 


when ſhe is fo choſen, ſhe reigns indiſ- 
putably for that enſuing year; but muſk 
be elected a- new of prolong her empire 4 
moment bey When ſhe is regu- 
larly choſen, her nes is written with a 
diamond on a drinking glaſs. The hie- 


roglyphiek of the diamond is to ſhew her, 


that her value is imaginary; and that of 
the glaſs to acquaint her, that her condi- 
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tion is frail, and depends on the hand 
which holds her. This wiſe deſign ad- 
moniſhes her, neither to over- rate or de- 
preciate her charms; as well conſidering 
and applying, that it is perfectly according 
to the humour and taſte of the company, 
whether the toaſt is eaten, or left as an 
offal. Zo - 

The foremoſt of ' the whole rank of 
toaſts, and the moſt indiſputed in their 
preſent empire, are Mrs. GATTY- and 
Mrs. FRONTLET : The firſt an agree- 
able, the ſecond an awful beauty. Thefe 
ladies are perfect friends, out of a know- 
ledge, that their perfection s are too dif- 
ferent to ſtand in competition. He that 
likes Gatty, can have no reliſh for ſo ſo- 
lemn a creature as Frontlet; and an ad- 


| mirer of Frontlet will call Gatty a may- 


pole girl. Gatty for ever ſmiles upon you z 


man that diverts her ; Frontlet him who 
adores her. Gatty always improves the 
foil in which ſhe travels; Frontlet lays 
waſte the country. Gatty does net only 
ſmile, but laughs at her lover; Frontlet 


not only looks ſerious, but frowns at _ 
Al 
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All the men of wit (and coxcombs their 
followers). are profeſſed ſervants of Gatty : 

The politicians and pretenders give ſolemn 
worſhip to Frontlet. Their reign will be 
beſt judged of by its duration, Frontlet 
will never be choſen more; and Gatty is 


a toaſt for life. Tatler. 


MR. Morriſon, a young gentleman poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate in W— . 
ſhire, a very ſenſible, amiable man, paid 
his addreſſes to a young lady near Hano- 
ver-ſquare (who lived with a female friend, 
and had a ſmall independent fortune, with- 


out any body to controul her, as ſhe had 
loſt both her parents) obtained her conſent 


to render him completely happy, and went 
down to his family-ſeat in order to make 
2:4 65 arrangements for the reception of 
is bride. 
Miſs DORMER was far from being a 
beauty, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; 
but ſhe was extremely agreeable. — We 
often ſee agreeable women ſecure lovers, 
while handfome ones are only ſurrounded 


with admirers. . 
The female friend with whom Miss Dor- 


mer lived, was a Mrs. Dolby, a widow 
lady in eaſy cireumſtances. between whom 


"and 


2 — 4992 . 0 
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and Miſs Dormer the ſincereſt friendſhip 
had ſubſiſted, which continued, without 


- interruption, till the death of her parents. 
By that event Charlotte became an orphan, 


and gave no ſmall proof of her judgment 
and diſcretion by accepting of Mrs. Dolby's 
invitation to reſide with her on her own 
terms, —Charlotte could not have pitched 


upon a properer perſon for her companion 


in every reſpect: for Mrs. Dolby had a ſo- 
lid underſtanding, knew a great deal of the 


world, and was in point of character un- 
exceptionable. | 


Charlotte was of a very lively diſpoſition, 
and there was a ſufficient quantity of ſmart- 


neſs in her converſation to render her an 


entertaining companion : but ſhe was by 


no means worthy of the man to whom ſhe 
had promiſed her hand, as ſhe certainly 


had not a heart to give him at the ſame 
time. The motives indeed, by which 
ſhe was actuated, were entirely of the mer- 
cenary kind, though ſhe had art enough to 
make Morriſon believe that his love was 
returned; and her friend too was ſo far 
deceived by her behaviour, as not to ſuſ- 
pect her ſincerity upon the occaſion, 
Charlotte being one night in the front- 


- boxes with Mrs. Dolby and other ladies, 


while 
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while Mr. Morriſon was at Myrtle-grove, | 
was ſo tranſported by the attentions paid to 
her by Sit James D—, who ſat behind 
her, that ſhe gave him all the encourage- 
ment ſhe decently could in fo public a ſitu- 
ation, though ſhe was an abandoned liber- 
tine, and that he had ruined almoſt as many 
women as he had danced with; nay, the 
ſhe was engaged to Mr Morriſon in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe could not admit the ad- 
dreſſes of another man with honour. _ 

When the entertainments of the theatre 
were over, the ladies who had brought 
Mrs. Dolby and Miſs Dor mer in their car- 
riage, waited a good While with much im. 

tence for their ſervant. — He came at 
laſt ; but he not a little diſconcerted them 
by faying, that the carriage was broken 
to pieces by. ſome of the mob who had 
been at the Brentford electien, becauſe 
Peter (who was a North-Briton) would not 
cry out Wilkes for ever. As they were, 
however, as ſtrong on the court fide 
as Peter could poſſibly be, they did not 
blame him, and ordered chairs, but not 
without mak ing many apologies to their 
companions for not being able to {et them 


down. 


When 


COQUETTES us 
When the Miſs Chetwins were gone, 


Sir James, availing himſelf of the demo- 


lition of their carriage, offered to accom- 


modate both Mrs. Dolby and Miſs Dor- 


mer in his My chariot will hold three 


« vaſtly well,” ſaid he, © and I ſhall think 
* myſelf highly honoured with your com- 


99 
.C6 m 


Charlotte immediately looked at her 


friend, as if ſhe ET. ſhe would cloſe 


with Sir James's offer: Mrs. Dolby, dif- 


treſſed for want of a ſervant, and imagin- 
ing that the acceptance of it was allow- 
able, on ſuch an emergency, ſmiled her 
aſſent. 


As ſoon as he had ſeen the ladies, under 


his care ſafely houſed, he left them in the 


moſt reſpectful manner; but fixed his eyes 
on Charlotte with ſo tender an expreſſion 
in them when he made his parting bow, 
that he raiſed a great diſturbance in her bo- 


| ſom, before he quitted the room. 


The departure of Sir James occaſioned 


an intereſting conyvorlation between the two 


friends. 


Mrs. Dolby having perceived the en- 


couragement which Charlotte had given 
to Sir James during the play with con- 
cern, and conſidered her in a light in which 


ſhe 
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fhe had never appeared to her before, in 
the light of a coquette, talked very ſeriouſly 
to her upon the impropriety of her beha- 
viour. What will Mr. Morriſon think 
of you, my dear,“ added ſhe, if he 
& hears of your encouraging the douceurs 
of any man in his abſence, eſpecially of 
* a man whoſe gaieties have made ſuch a 
* noiſe in the world? I was obliged to him 
& for his civilities this evening, and I have 
made proper acknowledgments for them, 
but I ſhould be ſorry to ſee him here as a 
„„ . 
Charlotte's anſwer was ſprightly, but 
not ſatisfactory; and they ſoon after- 
wards retired to their reſpective apart- 
ments. 7 

Morriſon, on his return to London, 
made his firſt viſit to his lawyer, at whoſe 
chambers he met with an old friend of 
his, colonel Glover. — When he had with- 
drawn for about half an hour with the 
former, the latter ſaid to him. «JF you 
% are not engaged, George, I wiſh you 
* would go with me to my lodgings, I 
have ſomething of conſequence to com- 
* municate to you. 


The colonel's lodgings were not far 


off; they ſoon, therefore, were in them. 


* As 


E Q:U- ETF 
As I have a ſincere regard for you, my 
dear Mortiſon, I cannot ſee you impoſed 
upon by a worthleſs girl” 
So unexpected a beginning made him 
look aſtoniſhed : he coloured, and cried, 
interrupting him eagerly, 40 by whom, 
« colonel?” 
Charlotte Dormer, replied the colo- 
nel coolly; © ſhe is not in the leaſt deſerv- 
" * ing of your eſteem ; and if you perſiſt in 

„your deſign to marry her, you will ſoon 
„ wiſh you had never made her your wife. 
« She is 

The moſt amiable girl in the uni- 
e verſe,” again interrupted the fond lover, 
* and VI hear nothing againſt her.“ 

+ Amazing infatuation !”.replied the co- 
!onel ; “ but ſince you will not hear the 
« truth, you ſhall fee it.“ 

He then took a letter out of his pocket 

—* This letter,” ſaid he, I received not 
two hours ago from Sir James D 
read it calmly, read it unconvineed, if 

* you can. 


To colonel GLovER. 


5 EVERY thing is ripe for conqueſt, 5 

55 and I ſhall carry the town before to- 

morrow morning. Charlotte Dormer 
66 18 
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„ is to meet me at mother Coupler's this 
< evening, fully believing, I dare ſwear, 
that I ſhall make her lady D-—: J 
< certainly intend to make a woman of 
her, my buck : you underſtand me.— 
* Honeft Dick Sulphur is to be the par- 


<6 fon. Do come and ſee how finely ] 
© ſhall hum the dear creature: ſhe is not 
quite handſome enough for me, but ſhe's 
a ne piece; when Ihave done with her, 
“ ſhe may go to the devil which way ſhe 
„ pleaſes: Don't diſappoint me, Ned, if 
vou love me. 705 nl” 


Your's „ 


„Fire and furies, exclaimed Morriſon, 
% what an infernal letter!“ . 

«© It comes from an infernal fellow,” 
ſaid the colonel, ** and a very fooliſh one 
„into the bargain. We have ſpent many 
« evenings together over a bottle, and [ 


„have laughed very heartily at ſome of 
„his execrable jokes; he, therefore, 
« ranks me among his friends; but I ne- 
„ ver attend him in any of his diabolical 
<« expeditions. This particular deſign of 
« his againſt Charlotte is the vileſt he 
«ever, to my knowledge, projected, and 
% makes him appear to me in the moſt 


% gdetef- 


Pd 
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ee deteſtable colours.— Vile, however, as 
„Sir James aſſuredly is, Charlotte's be- 
„ haviour will admit of no apology: it is 
e ſufficiently evident now, that ſhe con- 
+ in. to be your wife, for the ſake of 

your fortune; and it is, I think, equally 
4 that ſhe was tempted chiefly 
„by Sir James's title to deſert you.— 
| © But I give you joy of your eſcape.— 
% No tho muling, George, you don't 
„hear me.” 

cel as ſhe has uſed me, colonel, I 
& cannot bear to think of her being fo 
« infamouſly deluded out of her virtue. 

„ ſhall never be able to venture up- 
on her myſelf, after ſuch treatment; 
„but ſhe may, perhaps, when ſaved 
© from the precipice to which ſhe is un- 
„ thinkingly haſtening, be fo ſtruck with 
< her deliverance, as to ſee the folly of 

coquetting in its proper light, and make 
* ſome man hereafter happy in the mar- 
< riage ſtate.” 

The colonel warmly applauded him for 
his generous ſentiments, and aſſiſted him 
in ſnatching Charlotte from deſtruction. 
7 went N to Mrs. 1 

„ 3 
Mrs. Dolby and Charlotte were boch at 
home, — The colonel begged - leave to 

1 
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have a private interview with the former: 
while Morriſon, accoſted Miſs Dormer, as 
if he had heard nogyngiof her affair with 
Sir James. || . 6; 

The e wth Which © wo n 
him drew from him a few gentle upbraid- 
ings, which produced ſome very pert, and 
rather provoking anſwers from her; but 
he, inſtead of reſenting them, aſtoniſhed 
ber at once with the diſcovery of her clan- 
deſtine proceedings, and with the goneto- ; 
fity of his behaviour, 

He then touched the bell, and the colo- 
nel appeared with Mrs. Dolby. 

Charlotte, who had not thought fit to 


. truſt her friend with her intentions with re- 


gard to Sir James, was ſo ſhocked at the 
abt of her, that ſhe was ready to ſink to 


the. floor, the moſt ſtriking picture of ſhame 
to be conceived. 


When, Mr. Morriſon and colonel Glo- 


ver wiſhed Mrs. Dolby and Miſs Dormer 


a good morning, they left the latter over- 
whelmed with ſhame: and confuſion, and 
the former extremely concerned to find 
that her young friend had played ſo im- 
prudent a part: being a very friendly and 
candid woman, ſhe pitied the ſituation 
into which her folly had thrown her, and 
inſtead of reproaching her for the indiſ. 
creetnels 


— 


w#7 - 
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| ereetneſs of her conduct, gently chided 
her for not having had confidence enough 
in her to acquaint her with the move- 
ments which ſhe had-made in conſequence 
of Sir James's addreſſes to her.“ If you 
had thought proper to communicate 
your intentions about Sir James D 
to me,” continued ſhe, I ſhould 
< certainly have diſſuaded you, with the 
« greateſt earneſtneſs from liſtening ſe- 
4 rioufly to his addreſſes. —T was in hopes, 
indeed, when T told yon, on our com- 
«ing home from the Stratagem, that I 


„ ſhould be ſorry to ſee Sir James as a 


< viſitor here, you would have taken the 
friendly hint: little did I imagine you 
« would have carried on a clandeſtine 
« correſpondence with him. Had you 
been open with me, had you made no 
* .concealments' — © O madam,” ſaid 
Charlotte, interrupting her, do not 
« drive me to diſtraction, by placing my 
a" ' folly i in ſuch ftriking colours before me. 
„ ſee myſelf in the moſt contempti- 
ble light: I feel myſelf totally unde- 
« ſerving of your friendſhip: J am tho- 
roughly mortified: 1 am miſerable be- 
« yond expreſſion,” 
„Well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Dol- 
1 will not increaſe the load upon 
: I < your 
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* your ſpirits which the diſcovery of this 
morning has occaſioned. As you have 
& ſenſe enough to ſee the impropriety of 
your paſt conduct, you will, I hope, 
« have reſolution ſufficient to guard 
„ againſt a diſappointment of a {ſimilar 
„ kind.” 

With theſe words ſhe left Miſs Dor- 
mer to her own reflections, which were 
almoſt too cutting to be endured. —— 
Into what a deſpicable condition have 
„ brought myſelf, and what an ad van- 
„ tageous connexion have I loſt by he 
1 abſurdity of my carriage? Abſurdity 
that is too ſoft a Word. My cond g 
e has been as diſhonourable as it was ri- 
66 „ diculous ; for after having promiſed 10 

„ give my hand to Mr. Morriſon, I aQed 
moſt inexcuſably in deſerting him, 
eſpecially in a manner fo truly mean 
and ungenerous, without making him 
& acquainted with my deſigns: but | 
< have paid dear enough for my double- 
dealing, and will behave in a quite 
% new way for the future. — I cannot 
& bear, however, to remain in this neigh- 
e hourhood after an affair ſo very much 
© to my diſcredit; I will, therefore, go 
and perſuade Mrs. Dolby to make a 


little tour, and to ſtay in the f 
66 
ul 
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« til} the tongues of impertinence and cen- 
« ſoriouſneſs are weary of tearing me to 
e | | _ 
Such was Charlotte's ſoliloquy; and 
at the concluſion of it ſhe went to Mrs. 
Dolby's dreſſing- room to impart what 
ſhe had. determined to communicate to 
her, : 5 3 
Mr. Morriſon, after his diſappointment, 


which affected hic deeply, (for as he 
really loved Charlotte, he expected tobe 


very happy with her in the marriage-ſtate, 
and did not in the leaſt ſuppoſe that ſhe 
would have ſo groſsly jilted him) returned 


to his villa rather out of humour with 


the fair-ſex in general, and almoſt vowed 
never to make his addreſſes to another 
woman. Sir James too was exceedingly 


hurt by his diſappointment, and finding 
that the colonel had blown him, ſent him 
a challenge couched in the following 


terms: 


* SER; - 
As you have taken it into your 
* head to be very alert about an affair 
„with which you bad no ſort of buſineſs 
in the world, „ and by intermeddling, 


* deprived me of an infinite deal of plea- 


* ſure, I demand the ſatisfaction which is 
ty g « due 
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'F * due from one gentleman to another 
* upon ſuch occaſions. If you are a man 
* of honour, you will not fail to meet 
me to-morrow morning, at ſix o'clock, 
+Y „ near the baſon in Hyde-park, with 
Y | me ee . 
„% kn * 


The colonel, who had as much ſpirit 

as any man in England, heſitated not 2 

mginent with regard to the acceptance of 

Sir James's challenge, but could not help 

wiſhing that he had been called upon to 
ſhew his courage upon a more laudable 

occaſion, He went to the place appoint- 

ed, and in a ſhort time gave Sir James 

ſufficient reaſon to be ſatisfied both with 

his courage and his honour. Sir James 

was wounded, but flightly : the colonel. 

had only, from the precipitation of his op- 

ponent, ſome parts of his dreſs damaged 
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by an ill-directed bullet. N 

Mrs. Dolby being altogether of Char- 
Totte's opinion, that it was better for her 
to retire awhile from a tattling netghbour- 
hood, told her ſhe would go and make a 
viſit to a lady of her acquaintance at C, 
and look out for lodging there, if ſhe had 
no objection to that village. 5 


Charlotte 


tre 


favour of C- 


Mu I 
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Charlotte returned her many thanks for 
ſo kind a propoſal, and declared herſelf in 
; and Mrs. Dolby, there- 
fore, carried her to Mrs. T—-—'s: and 
luckily found, upon enquiry, a houſe 
in which they could be decently accom- 
modated not far from the lady whom ſne 


viſited, 


There are many praple of both ſexes 


who will not take advice; there are not 


a few who will not take warning: a conſi- 
derable part of the fair - ſex, particularly 
thoſe of a coquetting diſpoſition, are too 
apt to give us room to ſay, that admoni- 
tion and experience are ſometimes equal - 
ly inſufficient to correct the miſtakes into 
which they have fallen from an intempe- 
rate love of admiration, and from an ar- 
dent ambition of making their fortunes by 


matrimony.— Charlotte Dormer was, un- 
| luckily for her, a female of this caſt; and 


as ſhe had been a Coquet from her cradle, 
all who knew her were encouraged to be- 
heve that ſhe would coquet it to the end 
of the chapter. 

In the week after Mrs. Dolby and Miſs 
Dormer were ſettled in their country lodg- 
ings, the aſſembly night came about. 
being an indefatigable 
carder, never ſtaid away from it, and 
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preſſed Mrs. Dolby ſo much to accompa. 
ny her, that ſhe conſented, though ſhe 
had rather an averſion to cards. Char- 
lotte was, indeed, extremely well pleaſed 
to make her public appearance, though 
previouſly informed that the C al. 
ſembly was not a brilliant one; and that 
an odd mixture in the company was fre- 
quently obſervable. Her conſtitutional pro- 


penfity prevailed over all conſiderations 


whatever, and ſhe dreſſed with as ſtrong a 
paſſion for conqueſt, as if ſhe had been 
going to do execution among the ſmarteſt 


fellows in the kingdom: 


Sir James DB, chagrined at the co- 


lonel's triumph over him, and doubly gall- 


ed at his having ſnatched a delicious mor- 
fel from him, which he was on the point 
of devouring, could not think of being 
at reſt while Charlotte, whom he longed 

more than ever to enjoy, was out of his 


clutches. As he was acquainted with all 


her motions by the diligence and activity 
of a faithful friſeur, he heard of her deſign 
to appear at the C—— aſſembly with ex- 
quiſite dent.... 77 
Papillote, being properly equipped, at 
his maſter's expence, and having received 
the neceſſary inſtructions from him, made 


his appearance at the aſſembly, richly 


4 dreſſed, 


— 
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dreſſed, magnificently laced, and powder- 
ed to a charm —He attracted the eyes and 
the attention of the whole room at his en- 
trance: he was a well-made. fellow, and 


looked and moved the man of faſhion. He 


had judiciouſſy taken care to have his ſer- 
vants — for Sir James had furniſhed him with 
a dazzling carriage, and ſhowy attendants 
—to put him off for a foreigner of diſtinc- 
tion. 

Papillote ſingled out Charlotte ſoon af- 
ter his entrance. The minuets were all 
over, he therefore intreated the honour of 
her hand in the country-dances; and as 
ſhe had not engaged herſelf, ſhe readily ac- 
cepted of him for her partner. She accept- 


ed of his hand with a ſparkling ſatisfaction 


in her countenance, which made every girl 
in the room pale with envy, and peeviſn 


with vexation. 


Charlotte found in her partner not only 
an expert dancer, but an entertaining com- 


panion, ſo that the evening went off in, 


the moſt ſpirited manner; ſhe never had 
felt herſelf ſo happy in her life, for the 
particular civilities which he paid her, 
prompted her to draw the moſt flattering 
concluſions - from them; and ſhe really 


began to think towards the breaking up, 
EY” N chat 


„ ror. 
that ſhe ſtood a fair chance of being the 


k counteſs of Perle. | 
f The Count de Perle (for ſo Papillote 
' called himſelf) begged to have the honour 


of conveying her to her apartments. 
This requeſt not a little embarraſſed her. 
In ſo public a way ſhe could not, ſne thought, 
with any propriety, conſent to be carried 
home by a ſtranger in his carriage, with- 
out any other lady----She, therefore, ac- 
quainted him with her objections; and he 
immediately removed them, by telling her, 
that he ſhould be excecdingly glad to have 
the company of her friend alſo.----All ob- 
jections being thus obviated, Charlotte 
went to, Mrs. Dolby, who not being wil- 
ling to diſappoint her, as ſhe ſaw ſheeager- 
ly wiſhed to ride home under the protecti- 
on of fo glittering a perſonage, made an 
apology to Mrs. T — for not return- 
ing with her, and ſuffered herſe]f to be 
handed into the count's ſuperb carriage. 
When the count had ſecured his ladies, 
the coachman drove away with the utmoſt 
expedition towards London. Intoxicated 
- with her ſituation, Charlotte did not know 
| whither ſhe was going; and Mrs. Dolby 
| herſelf being artfully engaged by the count, 
„ was full as ignorant whither they were go- 
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In a ſhort time, however, Mrs. Dolby 


890% that they were not in the road to 


the houſe at which ſhe and Charlotte lodg- 


ed; and told the count that his coachman 


bad made a miſtake. 


« No madam,” ſaid he, 4 the fellow is 


« perfectly right. You muſt give me leave to 
execute a ſmall ſcheme, and then I will, 
« with infinite delight, return with you to 
« * 

In a few minutes after he had made 
that ſpeech, which gave more aſtoniſh- 


ment than ſatisfaction, the carriage ſtop- 


ped at a very handſome houſe upon the 
road. 


“Here, ladies,” ſaid the Count, I live, 


"250 and L muſt inſiſt upon your ſupping with 
cc me.” ET 

Mrs. Dolby apprehending no ill conſe- 
quences from complying with his invita- 
tion, was not leſs ready than Charlotte to 
quit the carriage into which they had been 
conducted. 

The ſupper was elegant and well ſerved; 
but it proved fatal to Charlotte. — During 
the courſe of the entertainment, the ſer- 
vants took care to infuſe opiates into the 
liguors which the ladies called for. Mrs. 
Dolby. was ſent home in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 

| lity, 
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lity, and Charlotte found herſelf the next 
morning ruined by Sir James. 5 


To the INSPECTORESS. 


Mapam, 


As I take it for granted a perſon of the 
Inſpector's diſcernment would not have mar- 
ried a woman who did not. know ſomething 
of the world, I write to you as a caſuiſt, 
in a matter that has long perplexed me; 
and as know a man of fo warm a heart 
could never have taken into his arms a fe- 
male that wanted ſenſibility for the ſofteſt 
of all impreflions, you ſeem doubly point- 
ed out to me, by your office, as the proper 
judge in my cauſe. 

That 1 am an advocate for love I need 
not tell you, when my name expreſſes me 
a woman. I have experienced it, and T 
find it the firſt, I think the only benefit al- 
lotted our nature : to be without it, were 
to be worſe than without being under the 
guardianſhip of innocence, *tis the joy, for 


the ſervice of which all others ſeem to have 


been created, to the advancement of which 
they all tend. To feel a worthy ſenſe of 
the merit of the nobleſt part of the creati- 
en, how honourable to us! To be fond 


of 
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of that which was formed for our ſupport 
and protection, how natural, and how 
grateful ! But then to be admired, how ra- 
viſhing ! You, who are a woman, and I dare 
ſay handſome, know *ts the pleaſure of a 

. | 
5 Re will find me no advocate for any 
indulgences in this tender paſhon that are 
beyond the moſt rigid, the coldeſt bounds 
of decency and honour : to tel] you my plain 
ſenſe of the caſe, I ſee when they are tranſ- 
greſſed there is always an end of zhe paſſi- 
on; and I think we ought to be ſerved 
for our own intereſts : but what I defire to 
be determined by you is, whether, with- 
in the bounds of decency, for that I dare 
ſay will anſwer all the ſame purpoſes with 
what old women call virtue, we may not in- 
dulge ourſelves in all the glorious aggrava- 
tions of the paſſion the other ſex does. The 
 Coquette now for inſtance, why thould that 
name be a reproach to us, when the act- 
ing upon the ſame principles is an honour 
to the men? a thing to boaſt of in their 
Jovial moments; nay, and a thing for which 
we in our hearts know we love them, un- 
leſs when we happen to be the forſaken 
party. : 1 
I T have always found, and fo, I dare 
ſay, Madam, have you, and every ** 
e able 
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able woman in the world, that we can 
do what we will with a lover, while we 
have him wholly to ourſelves ; but as ſoon. 
as ever he dares to venture on glorious 
inconſtancy, the ſlave becomes our ty- 
rant: he who has two miſtreſſes, plays 
them off againſt one another, tilt he ma- 
nages both as he pleaſes. Let us learn 
of the deceivers, and repel] their inſults 
with their own weapons, Surely we have 
more means of infidelity to our vows than 
they, and ſhall our daſtard ſouls be afraid 
to employ them? Shall we be ſubjects where 
we may be Queens? Shall we obey, where 
we may command? Nature, ambition, the 
firſt, nobleſt principle of nature, forbids it: 
and to urge the execution, ſhall we decline 
uſing means to this purpoſe, which are 
themſelves deſirable? 
The very Men like us the better for be- 
ing admired by others: rivals ſpur them 
on to a thouſand charming extravagancies, 
not one of which the virtues of a matron 
would exact from them. They will let 
alone for ever the thing which they know 
they may do when they pleaſe, but give 
them jealouſy, and their next viſit is to a 
parſon. 7 Dh 
Tell me but, deareſt, kindeſt, beſt, 
viſeſt, honeſteſt Amelia, that tere is no- 
thing 


— 
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thing really amiſs in a plurality of lovers, 
though a fooliſh cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
coquettry as a crime or folly in us: and 
1 will tell you, that I always knew it, 
and that I will always pradiſe it. A fine 
lady with one lover! O la! Madam, tis 
a beau with one coat : if it hang eternally 
upon his ſhoulders, it will quickly be 
| thread-bare; nay, he'll hate it, though it 
be ever ſo handſome; and throw it away 

whether 'tis worn out or no. When one 
grows old, or when one begins to find peo- 
ple have the malice to think ſo, why one 
may marry, and live ſoberly, and quietly, 
ard comfortably; but while one can be 


| adored by fifty of the fineſt fellows of the 


age at once, tis a ſcandalous piece of inhu- 
manity to nine and forty of them to run 
away from them. | ; 

I know you'll tell me, that alF our real 
ambition, whatever we may pretend, 1s to 
pleaſe the men: why, to it is; but ſure 
it is better-natured to make I don't know 
how many of them happy than only one! 
You'll fay, they don't like us, when we 
_ eoquette it with every body we ſee: but, 
upon my honour, I believe you, and all 
the married women in the world are mif- 
taken, There is no way to judge of the 

; men 
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men ſo well as meaſuring their inclina- 
tions by our own; and J muſt profeis to 
all the world, that though I have ſome 
time admired the noble, generous, vir- 
tuous conſtancy of a cold lover, and 
thought myſelf obliged to the man who 
deſpiſed every body in the world for my 
fake, yet I never was ſo heartily in love 
with any body in my life, as once with. 

that impudent fellow, your huſband, when 
he told me, with all the gaiety of yourhful 

Anacreon, 


7 Talk not of inconſtancy, 
4 Falſe hearts and broken vows ; 
« If I by miracle can be, 
This live- long minute true to thee, 
«Ts all that heaven allows. 


We are fond, if it be but ofa ſhare of what 
every body is longing for, while we deſpiſe 
the whole of a dainty, that nobody elſe 
takes any notice of: this you know well. 
enough is a picture of our own hearts; and: 
what are we to think of the men's, if they 
are not of the ſame mould? Their words, 
I know, contradict it, but I refer you to 
their actions, and tell me, if you dares: that 
they are not like them. * 

IF 
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In ſhort, till I ſhall think of marrying, 
which I don't believe I ſhall do in haſte, 
unleſs a man ſhould be made on purpoſe 
for me, what reaſon can there be in the 
world, why I, who like one man as well 
as another, ſhould not give any body that 
pleaſes, leave to be gallant to me; and 
while I know from my heart, that they 
are worſhipping me with falſe vows, falſe 
proteſtations, and falſe adoration z why 
ſhould not I receive them, with falſe fa- 
vour, and hear them with a falſe indul- 
gence ? 5 5 
Every thing that's pretty in love? every 
thing that's permanent in it, till people 
come to be married, is to be had this way; 
and all the while, though one doats to death, 
one may keep one's heart as ſecure as one's 
innocence; Which I don't take to be at 
all the caſe, when we have all the attacks 
from one quarter. | 
You ſee have the higheſt fenſe of love, 
and that I have it in the moſt refined 
light: the efteem of the man is what I © 
prize above all things in the univerſe: 
and I would therefore have as much of it 
as poſſible, Tell me only that an am- 


bition of this kind is innocent, and I 


know it is laudable: pray give me a 
whole 


3 
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whole paper upon the e ſubject, and do it 
quickly. 


Your's in all rapture, 
LES BI A. 


*.* It is the opinion of the laſpec- 
toreſs, that her correſpondent has no- 
ſenſe of love at all: ſhe farther delivers: 
it as her ſentiment, that a multiplicity of 
lovers is impracticable; for that ſhe, who 
has but two, can never be eſteemed by one. 
of them; 


Inſpefor. AMELIA. 


AMASINA 5 a form ſo every way 
exact, that envy itſelf could find nothing 
to object againſt it: —all other beauties 

loſt their charms when ſhe appeared, and 
ſeemed but as ſtars in the preſence of 
the ſun :——ſhe was what the ſong de- 
ſcribes, 


bs Faireſt among the fair,” 


Her high birth, and the ol 
ments ſhe was miſtreſs of, heightened 
the graces of her perſon, and ſcarce any 
age ever produced an object of more uni- 
verſal admiration. But of all the ad- 


dreſſes made to her, thoſe of Palamon 
Were 


— 
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were the moſt countenanced by her noble 
parents, and agreeable to herſelf !——— his 
virtue, good ſenſe, and breeding, made 
him reſpected by them, as the gracefulneſs 
of his perſon gave him the advantage in 
her eyes, above all others who pretended 
to her, though ſome there were whoſe 
eſtates were far ſuperior, and whoſe decla- 
rations of love were alſo accompanied with: 
a greater ſhew of vehemence. 

Palamon, it is certain, was a lover of 
that ſort which all women, who judge as. 
they ought; to do, would approve ; his 
profeſſions were accompanied with no adu- 
lations, no extravagancies; his paſſion 
was perfectly ſincere and tender, but was 
far from either jealouſy or impetuoſity:— 
he could know his rivals without chal- 
lenging them to fight, and could bear the 
little ſlights ſhe ſometimes affected to treat 
him with, and not immediately ſwear he 
would throw himſelf upon his ſword. 

Amaſina, too conſcious of her charms, 
was ſometimes very uneaſy that ſhe could 
render him no. more ſo; and imagining 
| ſhe had begun to place her affections on a 

man who had not that deference for her 
which ſhe merited, made uſe of her utmoſt 
efforts to withdraw it. to this end ſhe in- 
1 dulged 
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dulged her natural propenſity to gaiety, 
in going to all public places, liſtened to the 
vows of every one who preſumed to make | 
them; and in fine, became a perfect Co- 
quette : this method ſeemed to her the 
only one to render him more affiduous, and 
at the ſame time to regain that liberty for 
her own heart which ſhe found the incli- 
nation ſhe had to him above all other, men, 
was beginning to enthral. All I deſire 
© in the world,” ſaid ſhe one day to a per- 
ſon who afterwards repeated it to me, ** is 
& to ſee the inſenſible Palamon, dying with 
% deſpair at my feet; and that I may, from 
„ my very heart, deſpiſe and hate him.“ 

How ſucceſsful ſoever this way of pro- 

ceeding may ſometimes have been found, 
it was far from anſwering the end Ama- 
fina propoſed by it; and inſtead of ren- 
dering Palamon more ſubmiſſive than he 
had been, made her appear to him every 
way i:\s worthy of reſpect. 

As he truly loved her, and looked on 
Der zg a woman who was ſhortly to be his 
wife, a the little levities of her behaviour 
teerned to him as ſo many wounds to his 
own honvur; and he could not therefore 
forbear repreſenting to her, how unworthy 
of them both it was, that ſhe ſhould ” 

45 is 
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ſo frequently ſeen at places, and with com- 
pany, which he told her he was ſure ſhe 
mult be ſenfible herſelf, gave occaſion of 
cenſure to malicious tongues. 

She affected to reſent the liberty he took, 
but was in her heart pleaſed to find he was 
piqued at what ſhe did, becauſe ſhe took it 
as a proof of his love, as indeed it was; 
but then ſhe too much depended on the 
force of that love, and flattered herſelf with 
a belief, that at laſt it would humble him 
into that tame enduring admirer ſhe wiſh- 
ed:——to this end, therefore, ſhe ſtudied 
eternally how to give him freſh matter of 
diſquiet; ſne contrived to be always 
abroad at thoſe hours when ſhe expected 
him to viſit her; ——ſhe paſſed her whole 
days in going from one public place to ano- 
ther; would often leave word at home, 
that if he deſired to ſee her, he might come 
to lady Diamond's, miſs Toy well's, or ſome 
other of her female acquaintance, whoſe 
conduct ſhe knew he the moſt diſapproved 
of any ſhe had: ſne ſuffered beau Tri- 
fle, + AT whoſe converſation was ſnun- 
ned by every woman of prudence, to romp 
with her before his face; and, in fine, did 
even a violence to her own inclinations, as 
well as to her reputation, only to make trial 

how 
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how far the love Palamon had for her would 
compel him 'to bear. 

' Poor unthinking lady ! little did ſhe 
foreſee the conſequences of this behaviour.; 
and being guilty of no real crime, was too 
neglectful what the appearance of it would 
in time ſubject her to:——her mother, 
though a woman of gaiety herſelf, was 
vexed to find her daughter give into ſuch 
exceſſes, as all her friends and kindred 
highly blamed her for permitting, and did 
all in her power to prevail on her to be at 
leaſt more cautious to prevent ſcandal : but' 
Amaſina contented herſelf with liſtening te 
her reproofs without being at all amended 
by them; and thinking ſhe was the beſt 
judge of her own actions, perſiſted as ſe 
had begun, till by long aſſuming a bold- 
neſs, which at firſt was far from being na- 
tural to her, ſhe at laſt really loft all that 
ſimplicity and ſweet timidity fo becoming 
in a virgin ſtate:——fierce fires now 
ſparkled in her eyes; her voice became 
more ſhrill ;—ſhe talked inceſſantly ;—ſhe 
laughed aloud ; - ſhe bluſhed not at hear- 
ing a looſe ſong, nor ſtarted at freedoms 
ſhe would once have thought a violation of 
decency and good manners, 


Palamon 
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Palamon was both ſurprized and grieved 
to find this change in a perſon whom he 
loved with the utmoſt'tenderneſs, and had 


Aattered himfelf of being one day happy 


with: he intreated her with all the mov- 
ing eloquence of an honourable affection, 
that for her own ſake, if not for his, ſhe 
would reflect on her preſent conduct, and 
return once more to her amiable former 
ſelf:;—he repreſented to her, how unwor- 
thy of her -converſation ſome of thoſe were 


who now were honoured with it ;—that lit- 
_ tle ſolid happineſs was to be found in thoſe 


noiſy and tumultuous pleaſures, to which 
ſhe had, of late, too much devoted her 
time; and touched, though with all the 


gentleneſs he. could, on the cenſures ſne 


incurred, and the dangers ſhe was liable 
to fall into, by thus indiſcriminately ſuffer- 
ing herſelf to be led into all forts of com- 
pany, and even into places reſorted to mY 
the moſt irregular of both ſexes. © 
Theſe remonſtrances ſhe ſometimes af- 
feed to ridicule, and at others to reſent; 
not but ſhe had too much ſenſe not to allow 
the juſtice of them: but as her whole aim 


in acting in the manner ſhe did, was to 


bring him to ſuch a temper of mind as to 
ſubject his very reaſon to her will, "ahi to 
think 
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think every thing juſtifiable ſhe did, ſhe 


reſolved to make no alteration in her con- 


duct, till he ſhould ſay with the lover, in 
one of Mrs. Centlivre's comedies, | 


« No follies fatal to the fair can prove, 
All things are beauties in the nymph. we love.” 


Some men, it is certain, have behaved 
with that ſlaviſh dependance before mar- 
riage, who afterwards have become very 
tyrants, and made their wives dearly pay 
for all the ſubmiſſions they exacted from 
them while they were miſtreſſes. 

Palamon, however, was of a quite con- 

trary diſpoſition :—he did net deſire to 
marry Amaſina but with a view of living 
with her in that happy equality which was 
doubtleſs intended by the inſtitution ; and 
though nothing could be more ſincere 


and ardent than the paſſion he had for her, 


yet he could neither think of making her 
his wife while ſhe continued in this inor- 
dinate love of unbecoming pleaſures, nor 
of exerting the power of a huſband in 
order to reclaim her: - the one he knew 
was inconſiſtent with his honour, the o- 

ther with his peace of mind, both —__ 


were EXWEmely dear to him; and though 
on 


A 


© 


brought himſel | 
faſhion, none but. thoſe poſſeſſed of an 
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on many occaſions he had room to be- 
lieve he was not indifferent to her, yet as 
he found the regard ſhe had for him was 
not of force enough to reſtrain her from 


being guilty of any one thing he had 


teſtified his diſapprobation of, he re- 
ſolved rather to break off with her 


intirely, and ſuffer all the pangs ſuch a 
parting muſt inflict, than ſubject him- 


ſelf to others of a yet more alarming kind, 


and which might e be as 
as his life. YE 
With what prodigious difficulty. he 


to determine in this 


equal ſhare of affection can poſſibly con- 
ceive; ſol ſhall only ſay that it was ſuch, 


as he ſtood in need of all his fortitude and Bs 


good underſtanding to ſurmount.I have 
been told by one who: knew him well, 
and was indeed the confidante of his moſt : 
ſecret thoughts, that he has ſeen him in 


agonies ſuch as he often feared would 


have been mortal, and which heimagined, | 
till he was convinced to the contrary, 
would have got the better of all his re- 
ſolution | ſo hard it is to wean the heart 
from an object it has been long accuſ- 


tomed tolove, and which has ſome. me- 


rits to atone for i its defects! 25 
* . 


Nap 
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think every thing juſtifiable ſhe did, ſhe 
reſolved to make no alteration in her con- 
duct, till he ſhould ſay with the lover, in 
one of Mrs. Cenilivre's comedies, 


No follies fatal to the fair can prove, 
All things are beauties in the nymph we love.” 


Some men, it 1s certain, have behaved 


with that flaviſh dependance before mar- 


riage, who afterwards have become very 
tyrants, and made their wives dearly pay 
for all the ſubmiſſions they exacted from 
them while they were miſtreſſes. 
Palamon, however, was of a quite con- 


trary diſpoſition :—he did not deſire to 


marry Amaſina but with a view of living 
with her in that happy equality which was 


_ doubtleſs intended by the inſtitution ; and 


though nothing could be more ſincere 


and ardent than the paſſion he had for her, 


yet he could neither think of making her 
his wife while ſhe continued in this inor- 
dinate love of unbecoming pleaſures, nor 
of exerting the power of a huſband in 
order to reclaim her :—the one he knew 
was inconſiſtent with his honour, the o- 
ther with his peace of mind, both which 
were extremely dear to him ; and though 
on 
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on many occaſions he had room to be- 
lieve he was not indifferent to her, yet as 
he found the regard ſhe had for him was 
not of force enough to reſtrain her from 


being guilty of any one thing he had 


teſtified his diſapprobation of, he re- 
ſolved rather to break off with.: her 
intirely, and ſuffer all the pangs ſuch a 
parting muſt inflict, than ſubje& him- 


ſelf to others of a yet more arming kind 


and which might 9 be as 
as his life. 
With what prodigious difficulty he 


brought himſelf. to determine in this 


faſhion, none but thoſe poſſeſſed of n 
equal ſhare of affection can poſſibly con- 


ceive; ſo I ſhall only ſay that it was ſuch, 


as he ſtood i in need of all his fortitude and U 


good underſtanding to ſurmount.—I have 


been told by one who: knew him well, 
and was indeed the confidante of his moſt 
ſecret thoughts, that he has ſeen. him in 
agonies ſuch as he often feared would 
have been mortal, and which heimagined, 
till he was convinced to the contrary, 
would have got the better of all his re- 
ſolution | ſo hard it is to wean the heart 
from an object it has been long accuſ- 
tomed to 5 and which has ſome me- 
rits to atone for its defect! | 
K Had 
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Had Amafina ſeen him in theſe con- 
ficts, it is probable her goed · nature 
would have been too ſtrang for her va- 

nity, and ſhe would have abated ſome 
part of thoſe ſubmiſſions ſhe expected 
from him, in conſideration of the rack he 
ſuſtained; andthought that that alone was 
ſtfficient to prove the height of paſſion 
ſhe wiſhed to inſpire in the man on whom! 
ſhe intended to beſtow herſelf. 

gut it was not her good fortune *s be 
informed of any part of what he ſuffered; 
—he revealed himſelf to none that would 
betray it to her, and the greatneſs of His 
ſpirit would not permit him to behave in 
her preſence, ſo as to enable her to pe- 
netrate into his ſoul; ſo that ſhe knew no 
more than that he had the prefumption to 
attempt bringir 2 —— over to his way of 

chars; and obliging her to live ac- 
cording to his rules, and for that very. 
reaſon thought the fhould be guilty of 
an injuſtice to herſelf not ro-ſhew him 
the N of fuch an eſſay, and that 
ſhe knew he ought rather to be pleaſed 
with every thing the did ec because | 
ſhe did it. | 
This kind of Rruggle between chert 
and that Palamon had with himſelf, con- 


tinued for ſometime; but at laſt his love, 
| inſulted 


* 
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ed to hisreaſon ; and all the ſpells Hex in- 
chanting beauty had' laid upon him, loft | 


their power at᷑ once: he fat down, and 


in the preſence of that friend, WHO wds 


the ſole repoſitory of his fecrets; wrote to 
her in the following terms: 
To the lovely thoughtleſs ANMASLIx A. 
« SINCE unjuſt and cruel to 
6c yourſelf, as. well as to the moſt ſincere 


« paſſion ever heart was poſſeſſed of, you 


« prefer thoſe trifling diverſions, un- 
« worthy to bt called-pleaſures,. and the 
« gallantries of men, whom, I have till 
© too good an opinion of you, not to aſ- 
« ſuremyſelf, you in reality deſpiſe, to 
« your own. reputation and my, eternal 
„ peace; you ought not, nor I flatter 
« myſelf will, accuſe me of inconſtancy, 
« if I no longer ſubmit to mingle with 
ce the herd; whoſe addreſſes you have, 


* 


of late, not only permitted but en- 


&© couraged; nor can I think of paſſing 


„ my whole life with a lady, who ſeems 
« determined to devote all her's in ſcenes 


no way ſuited to render tlie marriage- 


_ « Cate agrecable: — my intreaties, my 
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% remonſtrances, my diſquiets, my very 
ce tears, have not only been ineffectual 
to prevail on you to make the leaſt alte- 
< ration in your conduct, but have ſerved 


as matterof ridicule and deriſion among 
« your more gay acquaintance : you 


c ſhall, therefore, no more be perſecuted 
« with them, and now I take my ever- 
cc laſting leave, which I had done in 
« perſon, having often been to wait on 


you for that purpoſe, but heard you 


« were in places, where I thought it in- 
ce conſiſtent with that character I would 
« always endeavour to preſerve, to go 


c ſeek you in. With what difficulty I 
% brought myſelf to this reſolution, I 


« need not tell you, who are enough ſen- 
cc ſible of the force your charms have 


e had upon me; but I am the more con- 


e ſoled, as it cannot but be agreeable to 
« you, ſince you have taken ſo much 


„ pains to enable me to accompliſh ſo 


« painful a taſk, and to convince me it is 
« the only thing can be acceptable to 
« you from 
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PS. © I cannot reſtrain my pen from 
« bidding you once more farewell, 
„and wiſhing you may find, in ſome 
«© more happy man, thoſe meritswhich 
may prevail on you to render him 
„completely bleſt, by reſuming thoſe 

« perfections, which, perhaps, your 

<« diſlike of me made you, for a time, 
FF „„ 
Amaſina was at a maſquerade when 


* 


* 


this letter arrived, ſo that it came not o 


her hands till the next morning at her 
return: a bitter ſequel of the laſt night's 


pleaſure Amazement and rage at firſt 


took up all her thoughts, and left no 


room for admittance to the ſofter paſ- 


ſions: —ſhe knew not ſhe either loved 


Palamon, or was grieved atbeing forſaken 


by him; but a few moments after con- 


vinced her ſhe did both: ſhe went not 
now to bed as was her cuſtom after com- 
ing from the Hay-market; —no repoſe 

remained for her heart or eyes; — by turns 


ſhe wept and raved, —upbraided the in- 
conſtancy of Palamon, and her own want 
of charms ; curſed the haughtineſs of his 


ſpirit, and her inability of bending it, and 


laid the blame of her misfortune on every 
thing but that which alone was the occa- 


ſion, her own ill conduct. 


K 2: She 
_— 
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She was in agitations, ſuch as were 
very near throwing her into fits, when 
Armico her brother happened to come 
into her chamber, and aſking the meaning 
of that diſorder, which was viſible in all 
her air and countenance, — “ Palamon,” 
eried ſhe, at the fame time burfting into 
à flood of tears, has uſed me ill.” 
How!“ cried the impatient Armico, 
who was a kind of a Chamont, and had 


ro leſs affection for his ſiſter than the 


poet has beſtowed on that young war- 
rior, — © Quick, — let me know in what, 


e that I may fly to revenge your caule.” 


“ Read there,” replied ſhe, pointing 
to the letter Which ny x open upon the ta- 


ble; © he has the impudence to renounce 


4 his vows, to abandon me, and then 
lay the blame of his falſhood on my 
«* innocent diverſions.” 

Armico took fire immediately, a and 


without glving himſelf the trouble of ex- 


amining any farther than five or ſix lines, 


ſwore that Palamon was a villain, and 


that he would not ſuffer the honour of 
his family to be abuſed; and a thouſand 
ſuch-like ſpeeches, which raſh young men 
are apt to make on cauſes of this nature, 
however groundleſs or imaginary.—Pur- 


ſuing the dictates of his rage, and with- 
out 
0 


follow him; eſpecia 
ing informed the ſame day of all that had 


— — 
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ont giving himſelf any time for reflection, 
he flew out of the room, and ſent a chal- 


lenge to Palamon, requiring bim to meet 
him at a place he mentioned, and was 


proper enough for the purpoſe, with 


ſword and piſtol, to anſwer the indignity 
he had offered to their Family, in tne 
perſon of Amaſina. 


This he fent by his Valet dde chambeg, 


whom he eee to bring back an an- 
ſwer; but he ſoon returned, letting him 
know it was not in his power to obey him, 
Falamon having left London the evening 
| — in order to retire to unte- 


Armico, at firſt, Was cms at the 


diſappointment of that revenge he ima- 
gined himſelf ſure of taking on Pala- 
mon: but his 


paſſion ſoon after grow- 


ing more cool, he did not think fit to 
Hy as his father, be- 


happened, abſolutely forbad him to make 


any noiſe of the affair, and feemed to ac- 
knowledge, that Palamon had behaved 


no otherwiſe than as a reaſonable man, 


and Amaſina, that if ſhe looked on the 
loſs of him as a misfortune, had nobody, 
in . to accuſe bat berſglh " 


K 5 : Palamon, 
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Palamon, in fact, had no ſooner' dic. 
patched his letter to Amaſina than he 
wiſhed it back : — a flood of tenderneſs 
returned upon his heart, and made her 
appear leſs faulty than he before had 
thought her: — he had accuſed himſelf 
of having taken his farewell in too harſh 
and unbecoming terms, and wiſhed he 
had at leaſt done it with more ſoftneſs; 
but on his ſervant's return, and infofm. 
ing him ſhe was gone to the maſquerade, 
he grew more ſatisfied with what he had 
done; and convinced it was right to part 
with a woman, whom there was not the 
leaſt appearance of ever being happy 
with, to prevent the interpoſition of 
friends, and put it out of his own power 
to recede from what he had wrote, ab- 
ſence ſeemed to him the only ſure way: 
therefore, without any longer delay than 
the time his horſes were putting to the 
chariot, quitted the town immediately, 
taking with him that above- mentioned 
friend, whoſe advice and company he 
knew would ſtrengthen him in his reſo- 
lution, and conſole him in the pains he 
endured, while tearing the once precious 
image of Amaſina from his heart. 

To be told of his departure, inflicted 


on that unhappy nay agonies more cruel 
than 


_COQUE.-T-T-E'S. 2 
than all his letter had done : ſhe now was 
aſſured he was in earneſt ; —that he was 
inevitably loſt ; —and by the violence of 
her grief, knew the violence of the love 
that had occaſioned it: — all the pride, 
the vain deſire of conquering his reaſon, 
and rendering it ſubſervient to her will, 
which had prompted her to act as ſhe 
did, was now no more: —gladly would 
ſhe have yielded to relinquiſh every jo 
for that of retrieving his affections fd, 


perhaps, even deſcended to confeſs how 


far ſhe had been to blame, had he been 


preſent to defire it of her; but he was at 


too great a diſtance, and to write ſhe 
thought would be demeaning herſelf too 


much, and might make him rather de- 


ſpiſe than love her. 
All he fo long, and with ſo much ar- 


dency, in vain attempted to bring to paſs, - 


while he was preſent and continued toad- 


mire her, was however effected by his for- 


faking her. — What was denied to love, 


deſpair enforced ! She looked back with 


wonder and deteſtation on thoſe irregula- 
rities which had deprived her now of him; 
and it became as great a prodigy to ſee 
her at any public place of diverſion, as it 


had lately been to find her abſent :—ſhe 


has, ever ſince his breaking with her, been 
1 dthhat 
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that reſerved, that prudent Amaſina he 
had ſo much wiſhed to find her, and 
which would have made him the happieſt 
of mankind; but it is now too late to 
be any other than a matter of indifference 
to him; and is accompanied with a miſ- 
'fortune to herſelf, which is, that the re- 
membrance of his paſſion, and the ill re- 
turn ſhe made, will not permit her to 
entertain the leaſt regard for any other 
man, though ſtill addreſſed by the nobleſt 
youths of Britain. he 
Palamon had not been many months 
in the country, before he became ac- 
quainted with a young lady, who, though 
not altogether ſo reſplendent a beauty as 
Amaſina, wanted not charms to render 
any man - forgetful of a miſtreſs, by 
whom he thought himſelf ill treated; 
and had beſides, all thoſe perfections of 
the mind, which Palamon ſet fo high a 
value on: — in fine, he made his ad- 
dreſſes to her, was received by her rela- 
tions with the higheſt. approbation, and 
by herſelf with a modeſt kindneſs: — 


the courtſhip laſted no longer than de- 
cency required :—the equally defired 
ceremony completed both their withes, 
and they continue mutual patterns of 
conjugal affection; while poor Amaſina 
„„ ſuffers 


he 
ind 
ft 

to 
ce 
Uil- 
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| ſuffers her bloom to wither in ſecret repin- 
ings and unavailing repentance, her afflic- 
tion heavier to be borne by the endea- 
vours ſhe hee 5 Boil "_ 

By this example young ladies bught to 
be warned, how dangerous it is to ſport 


wich the. affections of a man of ſenſe: 


„ fop, a fool, who has no ſenfi- 

bility of what is owing to the woman he 
addreſſes, or to Himfelf, may think. the 
little aer which fone make uſe t, 


in order to inflame their lovers, as a pret- 


3 arrruſement, and be delighted with 
oſe jealouſies which neither give Him 


real pangs, nor. the e of 


: 


any real Pleafure; but the VI 
ken fincerely, and fees thro! 95 far 
idle ſtratagerns, cannot but reſent, aud 


at t aſt . IRR 8 
3 Femile Spottarr. 
| Phig ru follo win, "gle letter, the firſt of 
nch expoſes the Pf danger of 


eneban ging many Aten whitft the 


fecond inſtructs the fait ſex in the art of 


pleafing, cannot be thought improper 

this volume, the profeſſed delipn of wien 
is to prornote the happineſs, by endea- 
vouring to remove the obſtacles which 
— Requemiy prevent the union of the ſexes. 


Dear 
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JJC ˙ .  _::... >. 
IA ſorry to find a pain in any thing 
that gives you pleaſure; yet will not the 
ſincere friendſhip I have for you permit 
me to be filent, while I ſee you hurried 
by a youthful vanity into a conduct which 
muſt in time be fatal to your peace of 
mind and reputation:— Conſider, my 
dear, the incongruity of your beha- 
viour:— You affect to-laugh at the woes 
of love, to be above all ſuſceptibility of 
that paſſion, yet take all imaginable pains 
. to inſpire it in others: nothing delights 
you more than a new conqueſt, and how 
many ſoever you make, you cannot ſup- 
Port the loſs of one with any | tolerable 
degree of patience: — How many arts 
8 do you put in practice. to ſecure. the heart 
1 you deſpiſe! what trouble do you give 
0 yourſelf to prolong the devoirs you are 
determined never to reward! for heaven's 
ſake, aſk yourſelf what yeu propoſe by 
all this, and what will be the conſe- 
quence? When your lovers ſwear they 
die for you, our either do, or do not 
give credit to their oaths; if the former, 
your manner of acting is the height of 
ill nature and cruelty; if the latter, you 
ſhould, methinks, inſtead of heing proud, 
rather be aſnamed to reflect you gave any 
277 - +>. 7 2 OOUINREINDT 
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encouragement for ſo groſs an attempt, 
to impoſe on your underſtanding : — It 
is ungrateful and unjuſt to ſport with the 
pains of a worthy man; — it is mean to 


flatter the vain views of an inſincere and 
empty coxcomb. But it is not for the 
one, or the other, but for yourſelf I am 
chiefly concerned: Remember the fate 
of Melinda, as Aeg by 7 old 


Drayton. 


5 Melinda Gd her ſplendid 8 
« And ſwept the youths along the plain: 


*« By turns ſhe ſmil'd, by turns ſhe frown'd 


on every ſlave, 
Hope and deſpair alternate gave: 
But ahl how humbled was her pride! 


They found her aim was only to give pain, 


So broke at once the ſervile chain, 
* And all her arts defy'd.. 
« Or on the walks, or on the green, 


No more ſhe ſeems the Woodland queen! 


No more her breaſt the , glow of triumph 
1 warms. 
„ While in their bloom negleRed = are her 
. ©..charms. 
Hier votaries once indgnant now, 8 
1 Paſs ſcornful by, and ſcarce vouchſafe a 
5 „ bow; 


Eng by: 7 the. nymphs. and, ſwains 


laim, . 


15 * „And to] » the lighted fair impute the blame.” 
"Believe 


1 
1187 19 


— . — 


ö 
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Believe me, dear Millamant, the -con- 
duct you at preſent purſue, will in a 
ſhort time deptive you of all that admj- 
ration and eſteem you are fo deſirous of 
preferving. —— A man of ſenſe can ill 
brook a competitor in love, who is treated 
with the ſame regard as himſelf,” much 
leſs to be put on a level with a coxcomb. 
The ;eficourapement you give to all 
will loſe you all; and if fo, you will be 
as unpitied as the poets heroine. 
I cannot ſuppoſe that, in your ſerious 
hours you have made any reſolution 
againſt marriage: permit me, therefore, 
to remind you, that it is high time for 
you to fix your choice, if you find any 
one among the number of thoſe, who 
make their addreſſes, worthy of it: — It 
not, for heaven's ſake, diſcard them all, 
and wait till ſome offer is made, to which 
you will have no objection: you know 
not but you may have ſome ſecret 
lover, endued with every qualification, 
to render you as happy as a wife can 
be, who may be deterred from making 
you an offering of his heart, while he fees 
| Fr encompaſſed witha herd among whom 


. PY s 


e does not oHbolets rank himſeff. 


8 
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ſuffers amidſt theſe pretenders to your 
heart: — you will, perhaps, think it TuF- 
ficient, that you are guilty of no attach- 
ment to any of them, in breach of in- 


* nocence and virtue: that you allow no 


Hberttes in prejudice to your character, 
or that ſhould embolden any man to hope 


you might be brought to pardon the 


greateſt he could take : — for indeed, 
thou far be it from me to imagine you 


can forget yourſelf in this point, yet, my _ 
dear, I would have you remember, that 
ve ought to behave fo as to avoid all ſuſ- 


picion in the moſt cenforious: — but put 


the caſe that none ſhould preſume to call 


our conduct fo far in queſtion: —ſap- 


poſing the world in general fhould allow 
you as innocent as I ſincerely do, yet va- 


nity and levity are of themfelves ſufficient 
blemifhes of reputation, and ſuch as, 1 
before obſerved, will infallibly loſe you 
the efteem of all men of true under- 


ſtanding. — Forfeit not then, thoſe ex- 


pectations of ſolid happineſs, which yortt 
birth, beauty, fortune, and a thoufand 
amiable qualities give you a juſt pretente 
to, for the poor, empty, tranſient plea- 


ſure of ſhewing your power over the 


hearts that either are, orfeign them felves, 
devoted to you. Ceaſe to take pains to 


captivate : 
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captivate: — reſerve all your cares to ſe- 
cure the affection of him you ſhall fnd Þ- 
worthy of yours; and till you are con- 
vinced there is ſuch a one in the world, for- 
bear wiſhing to be loved by any other. 
I ſhall make no apology for the liberty 
T take in giving you this advice. I am 
confident you will believe it, what it 
really is, the effects of a friendſhip al- 
ways warm and ſincere in your intereſt, 
and which I hope no miſunderſtanding 
will ever break off between you and her, 
who is my dear Millamant, 
| r 
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My dear Daughter, = 
IN anſwer to your welcome letter, 
and the enquiries and doubts it contained, 
let me anſwer, that you can never be hap- 
py but by virtue, and ſcarce ever unhap- 
Py but by ill- conduct. Whoever examines 
themſelves ſtrictly, will find that they 
never had any grievous affliction but they 
occaſioned it themſelves, by ſome fault, 
or by being deficient in ſome duty. 
Anxiety always ſucceeds the loſs of inno- 
cence, but virtue 1s ever attended with 
an inward ſatisfaction that is a conſtant 
ſpring of felicity to all its votaries. 
| FOOTE roo —·˙ Wot og 
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Do not, however, imagine that your 
only virtue is modeſty: there are abun- 


dance of women that have no notion of 
any other; and fancy that by practiſing 
it they diſcharge all the duties of ſociety : 
they think they have a right to neglect 


all the reſt, and to be as proud and cen- 


ſorious as they pleaſe. Make nobody pay 

for your chaſtity : think rather that it is 

a virtue that regards only Fe. ourſelf, and 
I 


loſes its greateſt luſtre, if it be not at- 
tended with the other virtues. We 


ſhould be very tender in our modeſty: 


inward corruption paſſes from the heart 
to the mouth, and occaſions looſe diſ- 
courſe. The moſt violent paſſions have 
need of modeſty to ſhew themſelves in a 
ſeducing form ; it ſhould diftinguiſh at- 
ſelf in all your actions: it ſhould ſet off 
and embellith your perſon, _ 

Let the chief part of your finery, then, 


be modeſty; it has great advantages; it 
ſets off beauty, and ſerves as a vell to 


uglineſs : modeſty is the ſupplement of 
beauty. The great misfortune of ugh- 


__ neſs is, that it ſmothers and buries the me- 


rit of women. People do not go to look 


in a forbidding figure for the engaging 


qualities of the mind and heart; it is a 


very difficult affair, when merit muſt _ 
make 
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make its way, and ſhine through a oy 
. grecable outhde. 


You do not want graces to makes: aki 


_ agreeable, but you are no beauty: this 
obliges you to lay up a ſtock of merit: 
_ The world will compliment you with 
nothing. Beauty inſpires a pleaſing ſen- 
timent * prepoſleiles people in its fa- 
vour. If you have made no ſuch im- 
Preſſions, you muſt expect to be taken to 
. pieces. Take care that there be nothing 
in your air, or manners, to make any 
body think that you do not know your- 
- ſelf. An air of confidence in an ordinary 
figure is ſhocking enough. Let nothing 
in your diſcourſe or dreſs look like art; 
at att let it not de eaſy to find it out. 
That art is the moſt refined chat never 
lets itſelf be ſeen. 


You are not to neglect the abe 


ments and ornaments proper to make 


you agreeable, for women are deſigned 


to pleaſe; but you ſhould rather think of 
acquiring a ſolid merit, than of employ- 
ing yourſelf in trifling things. Nothing 
is ſhorter than the reign of beauty: no- 
thing is more melancholy than the latter 
part of the lives of women, who never 


knew any thing but that they were hand- 
ſome. If any I makes their court to 


you 


—— 


 __cOQUEFTTFHEHS. an 
you for the ſake of your agreeable ac- 
compliſhments, make their regard centre 
in friendſhip, and ſecure the continuance 
of that friendfhip by your merits. _ 
It is very difficult to lay down any ſure 
rules to pleaſe. The graces without me- 
rit cannot pleaſe long; and merit without 
the graces, may command the eſteem of 
men, but can never move them. Wo- 
men, therefore, muſt have an amiable 


merit, and join the graces to the virtues, 


do not confine the merit of women 
merely to modeſty; I give it a much 
larger extent. A valuable woman ex- 
erts the manly virtues of friendſhip, pro- 
bity and benour, in the punctual dif- 
charge Of all ner obligations An ami. 
able woman ſhould not only have the ex- 
terior graces, but all the graces of the 
heart, and fine ſentiments of the mind. 
There is nothing ſo hard as to pleaſe, 
without being ſo intent upon it, that it 
ſhall look a little like coquettry. Wo- 
men generally pleaſe the men of the 
world more by their faults than their good 
qualities. The men are for making theit 
advantages of the weakneſſes of ami- 
able women; they would have nothing 
to do with their virtues; they do not 
care to eſteem them; they had much 2h 
Y ther 
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ther be amuſed by perſons of little or no 
merit, than be forced to admire ſuch as 
are virtuous. 3 on 

In ſhort, my dear child, one muſt 
know human nature, if one deſigns to 
pleaſe: the men are much more affected 
with what is new, than what is excellent. 
To keep up this taſte of novelty, we 
muſt have a great many reſources, and 
various kinds of merit in ourſelves: We 
muſt not ſtick only at the agreeable ac- 
compliſtiments; we muſt ſtrike their 
fancy with a variety of graces and me- 


rits to keep up their inclinations, and 


make the ſame object afford them all 
the pleaſures, or fancied pleaſures of 

inconſtancy. _ 1 5 
Women are born with a violent deſire 
to pleaſe. As they find themſelves barred 
from all the ways that lead to glory and 
authority, they take another road to ar- 
rive at them, and make themſelvesamends 
by their agreeableneſs; yet remember 
there is but a very ſmall number of years 
difference between a fine woman and one 
that is no longer ſo. Get over this ex- 
ceſſive deſire to pleaſe; at leaſt keep from 
ſhewing it: but, I am ſenſible, my dear 
daughter, to a young woman of your 
diſcernment, I have ſaid enough on theſe 
heads; 
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heads; and ſhall conclude, with ſubſerib- 
ing myſelf, -:. +4 x 

Your moſt affectionate and tender mother, 


EUPHEMIA. 
As we think the ſubjects of the preced- 


ing letters are extremely intereſting and 


important to the fair ſex, we ſhall beg 
leave to continue them in another letter 


of advice to young ladies, in which we 
ſhall give farther rules for their avoiding 
thoſe errors which we have pointed out 
and cenſured ſo freely in the preceding 
part of this volume, and which will, if 
perſevered in, finally bring them, unpiti- 
ed and unlamented, to repentance for 


their folly in the Nunnery of Coquets. 


Dear Miſs, 8 
YOU are now entering upon that 


eminent year of your life, which poets 


uſually repreſent, and the haſty imagina- 
tion of young ladies always believes, to 
be the beginning of women. The bloom 
of fifteen has been the conſtant topic a- 
mong all ode writers and ſonnetteers, and 
I dare ſay your heart has borne teſtimony 


to their panegyrics by many joyful emo- 


tions. The world is now opening on your 
mind; you begin to dream of conqueſts, 
flames, 
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flames, arrows, and all the equipage of 
love; you find a more ſenſible joy in the 
farvey of your own perſon, and are at- 
tentive to catch the geſtures of every co- 
quette it is your misfortune to fall in 
company with. Hitherto in all viſits you 
| have been conſidered and treated only 
as an attendant upon your mamma, but 
now you aſſume a character of your own; 
the men addreſs converſation to you, and 
fatter you into a conceit of what you are 
but too ready of yourſelf to believe, your 
own importance: Joined to your beau- 
ty, you have likewiſe a lively imagina- 
tion, which according to your right of 
vrong management of it, will prove your 
greateſt happineſs or misfortune, and 
make you either a very agreeable wo- 
man, or a moſt impertinent coquette. 
The deſign, therefore, of this letter is 
to point out to you ſome of the more 
ſtriking errors of your ſex; for Þ am un- 
faſnionable and odd enough to believe, 
that there never was any fet of cuſtoms 
ſo almoſt wholly wrong, as thoſe which 
govern the female world: by which T 
would not be underſtood” ty mean the 
grand prejudices which are inculeated-for 
very wiſe reaſons, but that almoſt endleſs 
number of uſeleſs forms and' fopperies; 
8 mo | that 
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that are thought eſſential to the educati- 


on and behaviour of a-young lady; 
. Your reading, I dare ſay, has been, | 
like that of all other — ladies, en- 


tirely employed upon novels and ro- 


mances; and what is worſe, I am afraid 
you have made ſuch a progreſs in Fairy- 
land, and are ſo highly enamoured of theſe 


writings, that fo far from being reclaimed; 


by what I ſhall fay, you will think it a 


kind of blafphemy. And yet what: has 


2 young lady to do among the dens of 
? It ſeems to me 2. inconſiſtent 


this one who. ſcreams at a ſpider, and is 


ready to counterfeit fear upon all other 
occaſions, ſfould in chis one inſtance be 
ſo remarkably courageous, as voluntarily - 
to offer herſelf to all che monſters of the 


deſart. But the ſeoret is near at hand; 
you are delighted with the high - ſtrained- 
encomiums which theſe empty writers pay 
to your ſexʒ and raviſned to ſee valorous: 
knights, the flower of ehivalry, deifying 
ſome Partheniſſa of their affections, ſigli- 
ing at her feet, and undertaking tie 
greateſt dangers at her command; How 
apt all this is to cateh hold of your ima- 


_ ginationy and fill your head with fanciet 
notions-of fuperiority: is but too manifeſt, 
9 after all you are no god 


dels; 


P 
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655 deſs; and whatever opinion of yourſelf 
the impertinence of romances, or the 
fooliſh admiration of lovers may flatter 
you into, you are ſtill a mere frail woman, 
without any other ſuperiority than what 

- the cuſtoms of the world, and the com- 
plaiſance of men has granted you. Iwould, 
therefore, adviſe you to let the parſon of 
your pariſh perform the office which Don 
Quixotte's prieſt did upon a like occaſi- 
on, immediately to weed your ſtudy of 
all romances, and condemn at once to the 
flames whatever tends to the encourage- 
ment of this filly vanity. This terrible 
blow will, I know, be a cruel affliction to 
you, and therefore to comfort you a little 
under it, I am willing you ſhould retain 
ſome of the better novels, ſuch as Mari- 
anne, and a few others. Perhaps you will 
complain that I have not left you reading, 
enough to fill up your time in your coun- 
try retirement, when you are at a loſs for - 
other amuſements; but what if you ſhould. 
endeavour to read ſomething that might 
improve your mind, as well às play upon 

your imagination? Believe me, the thing 

is not ſo very impoſſible; and I have 
heard ſome of the few ſenſibhle women in 
the world declare, that after trial they have 
not found their underſtandings ſo Weak? 


or” 
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and inſufficient as they are repreſented to 
be. But then beware after this you do 


not affect the character of a learned lady, 


which is of all other affectations the moſt 
odious in a woman, inaſmuch as the cuſ- 
toms of the world have excuſed you from 
ſcience, and the 'only end of female 
reading is to make you agreeable in con- 
verſation, and prudent in your beha- 
viour; not to ſet you up as ſcholars and 


philoſophers. 


Religion is ſo unequallye divided among 


you, ſome having too little, and ſome too 


much, that I am at a loſs what kind of 
directions to give you on this head. At 
preſent I would caution you againſt athe- 
iſm, at leaſt the affectation of it, which 
of late years is become a topic of ſhining, 
as it is called, as much among our young 
ladies as our young gentlemen; a vanity 


extremely ridiculous, in both, though. 


more impertinent, if poſſible, and abſurd 
in women. But if I ſhould have occaſion 


to write to you fifteen or twenty years 


hence, and you ſhould ſtill be unmarried, 
would then bid you beware of the con- 


trary extreme, too much devotion, which 


is the uſual refuge after a diſappointment 
in love. But let me not ſuggeſt to you 
uy ſuch ill omens of futurity : At pre- 


E, ſent 
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ſent *tis ſufficient to recommend to you a 
quiet unaffected piety, which never ſhews 
itſelf in oſtentation, nor breaks out in re- 
proaches againſt thoſe, who, by ſome turn 
in their education, differ from you either 
in the opinions or practice of religion. 
Let us next conſider the paſſion of love; 
and here, after what has been ſaid above, 
Ihope you will not expect your admirers to 
treat you with that High Borlace reſpect, 
which the Quixottes of old paid to their 
Dulcineas in romance. Or if after all you 
are ſtill unwilling to diſcharge the band of 
little Cupidshovering round you, and give 
up your pretenſions. to all that heightened 
imagery which noveliſts make uſe of in 
deſcribing you, I muſt refer you to Sir 
Richard Steele's play of the Tender Huſ- 
band, where a young lady of this charac- 
ter 1s admirably painted, and that Gothic 
taſte of love ridiculed, with as much ſuc- 
ceſs aschivalry was by the great Cervantes 
himſelf. You may likewiſe ſee this kind 
of folly very well rallied in Mr. Fielding's 
Paſquin, where a mayor's frippery daugh- 
ter, fully perſuaded of her own import- 
ance in the creation, and being at a loſs 
for ſome amuſement, cries out, O that 
« my lover was here now, that I might 
« have the pleaſure of uſing him like a 
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« dog.” — As therefore you hope to be 
married, let me adviſe you to behave to 
your admirers with a decent reſervedneſs 
indeed, but without any ſcornful affecta- 


tion, and ridiculous haughtineſs in your 


manner : for believe me, men are not 
ſuch deſperate, inamoratos now as the 


were formerly; no lovers hang themſelves 


on willow trees in our days; the thing is 
quite out of faſhion: on the contrary, 
the turn of our young gentlemen in the 
preſent age is evidently againſt marriage, 
and therefore you had need exert all your 
arts and graces to get the better of this 
prevailing humour, rather than encou- 
rage it by your own behaviour. _ 

I would likewiſe recommend to you an 


eaſy demeanor to men in general, ſo as 


neither to be too open or too reſtrained. 


If men will give their converfation an 


improper turn in_your preſence, and per- 


ſecute you with double entendres, which 
indeed make a great part of modern wit, 


I would adviſe you rather to let it paſs 
off with a ſeeming careleſſneſs and inat- 
tention, than to bluſh with the over-nice 
prudery of the laſt age, or to receive it 


with that gaiety of countenance which 


the French have introduced among us in 
our OWN age. 


2  Anothe 
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 MAnother faſhion that our ladies bor- 
row from France, is the admitting men 
to your toilets in morning viſits: But 
ſurely the gallantry of our young gentle- 
men is nat ſo backward, as to require the 
provocation of a bed, and other incen- 
tives in view: a parlour would, I think, 
be much decenter; and I am ſure much 
ſafer for the reception of ſuchviſits; other- 
wiſe the wiſe precaution of our law-givers, 
to guard all the avenues of female honour, 
1s vain and uſeleſs, when we are thus ad- 
mitted into your Penetralia, and allowed 
to be preſent at your myſteries. Theſe 
are the freedoms, I am apt to think, 
which in the end furniſh out thoſe prodi- 
gies of lewdneſs we ſo often fee among 
our women of quality ; and nothing can 
be of more uſe than to diſcourage this 
looſe ſpirit in its firft appearance. It is 
in vein to ſay, that good-breeding will re- 
ſtrain us from any indecent liberties ; be- 
lieve me there is no young man who does 
not find great temptation from the ſight 
of a bed, and though good-breeding may 
withhold him from any deſperate attack 
upon your virtue, yet he may conſiſtent- 
ly with it manage a ſecret deſign againſt 
you ; and when he has gradually infinu- 


ated himſelf into your affections, nothing 
| : 18 
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is wanting but ſome. ſuch golden Fu ern 
tunity to accompliſh it. 


But as liable as our modern lates are 
to err in this extreme, there are never- 


theleſs ſome inſtances among you of an 


aukward ill- grounded modeſty : little 
miſs is taught very early by her nurſe 


and ſchool miſtreſs, to be extremely pri- 
vate in her retirements, and to conceal as 


much as poſſible from men all her neceſ- 


ſtities of nature, which would tend to di- 


miniſh the goddeſs in. our conceptions: 


we are to believe, I ſuppoſe, that what 


abounds in ladies, tranſpires inviſibly, ac- 
cording to the account which Milton gives 


of his angel; but, alas! it happens often 


that by the great pains taken to diſguiſe 
theſe matters, you make them more noto- 
rious. When a lady is obliged to withdraw 
out of a room, (becauſe forſooth cuſtom 
does not allow her to retire quietly and a- 
lone) ſhe is to give ſignals of diſtreſs to o- 
thers that are preſent, and-make a party 
as it were to her chamber; immediately 


the glance catches round the room, up 


they all ſtart, and run out with an affected 
giggle. Now] dare ſay, if thevotesof men 
were taken, a great majority would declare 


againſt this artifice, winch inſtead of hide- 


ing your deſign, forces it more ſtrongly 
L 1122 On 
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on our obſervation, and ſuggeſts to us 
many. diſguſting ideas beſides. Let me 
adviſe you, therefore, never to ſacrifice 
real decency to the falſe appearance of it, 


and be aſſured, that excepting ſome half. 


bred Templars, or ſome lewd old frips, 
both which you would do well to avoid, 
nobody will preſs your modeſty with re- 
ON ks on ſuch neceſſary actions of your 
life ” 

I hope you will be wiſe enough never 
to affect that ſnip-ſnap flippancy and emp- 


ty pertneſs in converſation, which miſſes 


are too much pleaſed with, eſpecially if 
they have not had a good education, miſ- 


taking it for wit and humour. There is 


not, | believe, any race of animals in the 
creation ſo thoroughly contemptible and 
ridiculous as what are called Miſſes, bred 
up in this half-paced gentility; and who, | 


though their underſtandings. never can 
riſe beyond a lappet or a ruffle, have yet 


the vanity to chink themſelves wits, and 
capable of entertaining company. If the 
utmoſt malice were employed i in inventing 
torments for a ſenſible man, nothing, I 
think, could give him ſo much pain, as 
the being furrounded by halt a dozen of 
theſe impertinents, and obliged to liſten 
to their conceited talkativenels. 

, t 


* 
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It is worth your while to be extremely 
cautious in the choice of your acquaint- 
ance, and above all, back ward in making 
female friendſhips; for though we do now 


and then meet with a Cælia and a Roſa- 


lind, ſuch amiable characters as Shake- 


ſpeare has repreſented them in his As 
You like it, yet I believe your memory 
will tell you, that in moſt of our come- 


dies, where female friendſhips are men- 


tioned, it has always been with ridicule 


and contempt. The meer inſipidneſs of 


their converſation, if no other ill conſe- 


quences attended, ſhould be ſufficient 


to deter you; for I have often thought, 


and obſervation has proved it to be true, 
that thoſe women are conſtantly the moſt 


illiberal in their ſentiments, trifling in 
their talk, and unamiable in their man- 
ner, Who. have chiefly converſed with 


their own ſex. 

But though I recommend you to the 
acquaintance of men, and think the con- 
verſation of the ſexes extremely uſeful to 
each other, yet I would not adviſe you 


to paſs your whole time among us, no 


more than I would a man to give himſelf 
up entirely to the company of women. It 
is this extreme, which furniſhes out the 


fribbles and hoydens for our ſtage, two 
L 4 characters: 
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characters equally ridiculous and alike 
to be avoided ! and here I cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that the maſculine temper ſeems 
to have ſpread much of late years among 
our ladies; ſo that inſtead of cautioning 
you againſt the affectation of cowar- 
dice, which was the vice of your 
grandmothers, it will rather be neceſſary 


to check that enterprizing ſpirit, which 
ſome modern heroines have recommend- 


ed to the imitation of the town. Inſtead 
of needle work and other domeſticamuſe- 
ments, our nymphs, like the Amazons of 
antiquity, are employed in manly exer- 
ciſcs, ſuch as hunting, rowing, and many 
cavalier diverſions; as if the humorous 


transformation Swift deſcribes to have 


happened in the Annus Mirabilis, had 
really taken place. .But let me tell you, 
in the name of our whole ſex, that we 
are diſcontented at the encroachments 
you are making upon us; for though the 
ſtiff formality and affected ſoftneſs of 
women 1n the laſt age, were undoubtedly 
very troubleſome, yet, ſure, to run ſuch 
lengths in the contrary character, is 


_ equally faulty. And indeed, I often di- 


vert myſelf with thinking what a deal of 
amazement would be expreſſed on both 
ſides, if half a dozen of our grandmo- 

| thers 
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thers were to riſe from their graves, with 
ruffs round their necks, and nightrails 


over their ſhoulders, and. be introduced 
at a modern rout, how would the young 
ladies laugh at the prim looks of the old, 

and how would the old be ſhocked at the 
licentious behaviour of their daughters! 


It will be moſt prudent, . therefore, to 


keep the middle way, leaving primneſs 
to juſtices wives in the country, and at 
the ſame time avoiding that extravagant 


flightineſs fo much admired about the 
court. 


There is another affectation too com- 


mon among fine ladies, I mean the treat- 


ing the whole race of mankind, except- 
ing the gayer circles about St. James's, 
with an unjuſtifiable contempt, calling 
them © brutes, creatures, nobody one 
knows.” But let me tell you, though I 
foreſee it will occafion a laugh, there are 
many good people in the world, whoſe 
faces are not known, or but little, in the 
polite aſſemblies of the town. It is true, 
a ſenſible man is rendered a more agree 
able companion, by now and then taking 
a view of the diverſions in faſhion, but 
you are not to treat him as a wild Arab, 


becauſe his fortune will not permit him to 
=. the rounds of routs, and drums, and 
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to be ready to hand you to your coach at 
every place of reſort. - There is, indeed, 
always a race of young fellows, who from 
a vanity of keeping good company, la- 
viſh their little fortunes at once, and 
thruſt themſelves foremoſt in all public 
places; but the conſtant fate of theſe 
Pretenders is, that after having fluttered 
a few years about town, they diſappear 
at once, and either fly their country for 
debt, or make their exit in a gaol. I 
have been told, that before the breaking 
out of the war, the ſouth parts of France 
ſwarmed with theſe faſhionable exiles, 
whom poverty had baniſhed from their 
native country. 

But the moſt neceſſary advice of all, 
and which I have reſerved to the laſt, is, 
that you would conſider the part of your 

life following marriage will, in all proba- 
bility, be much longer than that before it; 
and therefore you will hereafter think” 

our time not ill beſtowed in furniſhing 
yourſelf with ſuch accompliſhments, as 
may not only catch the affections of a 
lover, but likewiſe ſecure the eſteem of 
a huſband. The reverſe of this is true of 
moſt young ladies, who ſet up marriage 
as the grand aim of life, and fo they 
attain to this, never beſtow one ſerious 


thought 


3 


hints every year. That you may poſſeſs 
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thought on what may happen afterwards. 
It is an undiſcovered country, through 
which they truſt to Providence to conduct 
them, and ſet out on their journey with 
great eagerneſs, unprovided of all neceſ- 


ſaries to ſupport them in it. Whoever 


will in the leaſt attend to the education of 
our young ladies, will perceive that al- 
moſt the whole of what they are taught 
conſiſts ina few trifling accompliſhments, 
that concern the perſon merely, and 
which uſually grow out of character after 
marriage. And can we wonder then, 
that after the charms of youth are worn 
off, and theſe little amuſements are be- 
come improper, they appear not only 
in the eyes of their huſbands, but of. 
every body, ſuch entirely unamiable 


creatures, deſtitute of every other 


accompliſhment that might recommend 
them ? 

Theſe few ſketches of advice you will 
perceive to be very imperfect, but as they 
flow from a good deſign, I have too good 
an opinion both of your temper and un- 
derſtanding, not to believe you will make 
allowances accordingly, and your own 
obſervation will help to improve theſe 


all 
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all the qualifications Shakeſpeare gives to 
his Roſalind in theſe excellent lines: 


Helen's cheeks, but not her heart, 
Cleopatra's majeſty, | 
Atalanta's better part, 


Sad Lucretia's modeſty ; 6 
* | 


ſhall be the wiſh and prayer of 
Yours, &c. 


The following Ateckione to the ladies 
in the choice of a huſband, are a proper 
ſupplement to the ſenſible advice given 
our fair readers in the preceding letter. 


y = i has been univerſally allowed, and 
with great reaſon, that between perſons 
who marry there ſhould be ſome degree 
of equality, with reſpect to age and con- 
dition. Thoſe who violate a known 
truth, deſerve the infelicity they incur : 
1 ſhall, rr only labour to e 


maxim, ** that the beſt huſband is a re- 
formed rake;” a maxim which they 
have probably derived from comedies and 
rovels, in which ſuch a huſband is com- 
monly the reward of female merit. But 


the belief of this maxim is an incon- 
5 | teſtible 


"i 
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teſtible proof, that with the true charac- 
ter of a rake the ladies are wholly unac- 
quainted. They have, indeed, heard 


„of a wild young gentleman,” who 
„ would rake about the town, and take 


e up his lodging at a bagnio; who had 


told many a-girl a pretty ſtory, that was 


c fool enough to believe him; and had a 
ce right to many a child that did not call n 
« him father: but · that in ſome of theſe 


„ frolics he thought no harm, and for 
others he had ſufficiently ſuffered.” 


But let the Adventurer be believed, theſe 
are words of dreadful import, and ſhould 
always be thus underſtood : g 

Ce To rake about town and lodge at a 
« bagnio, is to aſſociate with the vileſt 
«and moſt abandoned of human beings; 
« it is to become familiar with blaſphemy 
« and lewdneſs, and frequently to ſport 


«with the moſt deplorable miſery: to - 


« tell pretty ſtories to credulous girls, is 
ce to deceive the fimplicity of. innocence 
« by cunning and falſhood: to be the fa- 
ce ther of a nameleſs progeny, is to de- 
c ſert thoſe whole tears only can implore 


the protection, to which of all others 


they have the ſtrongeſt and the ten- 
0 gereft claim: it is more than to be a 
_ man without affection, it 1s. to be a 

brut 


* 
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e brute without inſtinct: to think no 
& harm in ſome of theſe frolics, is to have 
«© worn out all ſenſibility of the difference 
between right and wrong; and to have 
« ſuffered for others is to have a body 
« contaminated with diſeaſes, which in 


A. 


- 6 


« ſome degree are certainly tranſmitted 


« to poſterity.” | 

It is to be hoped, that the mere ex- 
hibition of this picture will be ſufficient 
to deter the ladies from precluding hap- 
pineſs by marrying the original; and 
from diſcouraging virtue, by making 
vice neceſſary to the character which ey 
prefer. 

But they frequently act upon another 
> EY which though not equally 
atal and abſurd, may yet produce great 
infelicity. 
When the rake 1s excluded, it will be 
generally ſuppoſed, that ſuperior intel- 
lectual abilities ought always to deter- 

mine the choice. - ** A man of fine ſenſe, 


is, indeed, a character of great digni- 
*/1y; and- the ladies have always been 


% adviſed to prefer this to every other, 
% as it includes a capacity to beſtow . 
& that refined, exalted, and permanent 
&« felicity, which alone is worthy of a ra- 
„tional being.” But I think it proba- 
9 ble, 
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ble, that this advice, however ſpecious, 
has been often given for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe to give it, flattered the ya- 
"nity of the writer, who fondly believed 
he was drawing his own character, and 
exciting the'envy and admiration of his 
readers. This advice, however, the la- 
dies univerſally affect to approve, and 
probably for a ſimilar reaſon; ſince every 
one imagines, that to hold intellectual 
excellence in high eſtimation, is to de- 
monſtrate that ſhe poſſeſſes it. 

As he that would perſuade, ſhould be 
ſcrupulouſly careful not to offend, I will 
not inſinuate that there are any ladies, by 
whom the peculiar beauties of an ex- 
alted underſtanding cannot be diſcerned; 
and who have not, therefore, a capacity 
for half the pleaſure which it can beſtow. 
And yet I think there 1s another excel- 
| lence which is more eſſential to conjugal 
felicity, Good Nature. | 

1 know that good nature has, like So- 
crates, been ridiculed in the habit of 
folly; and that folly has been dignified 
by the name of good-nature. But b 
good- nature I do not mean that flexible 
imbecility of mind which complies with 
every requeſt, and inclines a man at once 
to accompany an acquaintance to a bro- 

Ea | thel 
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thel at the expence of his health, and to 
keep an'equipage for a wife at the ex- 
pence of his eſtate. Perſons of this diſ- 
poſition have ſeldom more benevolence 
than fortitude, and frequently perpetrate 


deliberate cruelty. 


In true good-nature, there is neither 
the acrimony of ſpleen, nor the ſullen- 
neſs of malice; it is neither clamorous 
nor fretful, neither eaſy to be offended, 
nor impatient to revenge; it is a tender 
ſenſibility, a participation of the pains 
and pleaſures of others; and is therefore 
a forcible and conſtant motive to com- 
municate happineſs and alleviate miſery. 

As human nature is, from whatever 
cauſe, i in a ſtate of great imperfection, it 
is ſurely to be deſired, that a perſon. 
whom it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe, 
ſhould not ſee more of this imperfection 
than we do ourſelves. 

I ſhall perhaps be told, that “ a man 


„ of ſenſe can never uſe a woman 111.” 


The latter part of this propoſition is a 
phraſe of very extenſive and various ſig- 
nification : - whether a man of ſenſe can 
% uſe a woman ill,“ I will not enquire; 
but J ſhall endeavoiit to ſhew. that he 


may make her extremely wretched. 
Perſons 
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- Perſons of keen penetration and great 
delicacy of ſentiment, as they muſt ne- 
ceflarily be more frequently offended than 
others, ſo, as a puniſhment for the of- 
fence, they can inflict more exquiſite 
pain, becauſe they can wound with more 
poignant reproach : and by him, whom 
good-nature does not reſtrain from reta- 
lating the pain that he feels, the of- 
fence, whether voluntary or not, will 
always be thus puniſhed. Ps 

If this puniſhment is ſaffered with ſi- 


lence, confuſion, and tears, it is poſſible 


that the tyrant may relent; but this, like 
the remorſe of a murderer, is too late: 
the dread of incurring the ſame anguiſh 
by a like fault, will ſubſtityte for the 
 fmile of chearfulneſs, that ſunſhine of 
beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſolicitude, 
and anxiety; the offence will notwith- 
ſtanding be again repeated; the puniſh- 
ment, the diſtreſs, and the remorſe, will 
again return; becauſe error is involun- 
tary, and anger is not reſtrained. If the 
reproach is retorted, and whether it was 
deſerved becomes the ſubject of debate, 
the conſequences are yet more dreadful : 
after a vain attempt to ſhew an incon- 
gruity, which can no more be perceived 
than ſounds by the deaf, the huſband 1 5 
| e 
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be inſulted for cauſeleſs and capricious 


diſpleaſure, and the wife for folly, per- 
verſeneſs, and obſtinacy. In theſe cir- 


cumſtances, what will become of the 


refined, the exalted, and the perma- 
6 nent felicity, which alone is worthy of 
“ reaſonable beings, and which elevated 
“ geniuſes only can beſtow.” 


.. That this conduct is by a man of ſenſe 


known to be wrong, I am content to al- 
low: but it muſt alſo be granted, that 
the diſcernment of wrong is not always a 
propenſity to right; and that if pain was 
never inflicted, but when it was known 
to produce ſalutary effects, mankind 
would be much more happy than they 


Axe. 


Good- nature, therefore, if intellectual 
excellence cannot atone for the want of 


it, muſt be admitted as the higheſt per- 


ſonal merit. If, without it, wiſdom is 
not kind, without it, folly muſt be bru- 
tal. Let it, therefore, be once more re- 
peated, The quality moſt eſſential to 
„ conjugal felicity, is Good Nature.“ 
And ſurely, whatever accidental diffe- 
rence there may happen to be in the con- 


ceptions or judgment of a huſband and 


wife, if neither can give pain or pleaſure 
without feeling it themſelves, . it is eaſy 
to 
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to perceive which ſenſation they will 
concur to produce. 

It may now be expected that I ſhould 
give ſome general rules, by which the 
ladies may diſcover the diſpoſiton of 
thoſe by whom they are adlrefied: but 
it is extremely difficult to detect malevo- 
lence amidſt the aſſiduities of courtſhip, 
and to diſtinguiſh the man under that 
almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe the lover. 
Good Nature, however, is not indicated 
by the fulſome fawning of a perpetual 
grin, the loud laughter which almoſt an- 
ticipates the jeſt, or the conſtant echo of 
every ſentiment; neither is it ſafe to truſt 
the appearance of profuſe liberality, or 
buſy officiouſneſs. Let it rather be 
marked, how the lover is affected by in- 
_ cidents in which the lady is not concern- 
ed; what is his behaviour to his imme- 
diate dependants, and whether they ap- 
proach him with a flaviſh timidity, or 
with the chearful reverence of voluntary 
ſervitude. Is he ever merry at the ex- 
pence of another? or does he ever attempt 
thus to excite mirth in his miſtreſs? Does 
he mention the abſent with candor, and 
behave to-thoſe who are preſent with a 
manly complacency? By a diligent at- 


tendance to theſe circumſtances, perhaps 
a probable 
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a probable judgment ny be formed of 
his character. 

Too conclude with a general remark ; 
Good Nature is not of leſs importance to 
ourſelves than to others. The moroſe 
and petulant firſt feel the anguiſh that 
they give: reproach, revilings, and in- 
vective, are but the overflowings of their 
ow infelicity, and are conſtantly again 
forced back upon their ſource. Sweet- 
neſs of temper is not, indeed, an ac- 
quired, but a natural, excellence, and 
therefore, to recommend it to thofe who 
have it not, may be deemed rather an 
inſult than advice. But let that which in 
happier nature is inſtinct, in theſe be 
Teaſon; let them purſue the ſame con- 
duct, impelled by a nobler motive. As 
the ſourneſs of the 'crab enhances the 
value of the graft, ſo that which on its 
parent plant is Good Nature, will on a 
leſs kindly ſtock be improved into virtue. 
No action by which others receive plea- 
ſure or pain, is indifferent: the ſacred 
rule, Do that to others which ye would 
« others ſhould do to you,” extends to 
every deed; and - every word ſhall be 


brought into * 
Adventurer. 


We 
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We ſhall conclude this volume with 
the Anatomy of the Pericranium of a 
Coquette, extracted from a Journal of 
an Inviſible Spy, now reſident in this Me- 
tropolis. 1 


ON the fourteenth day of this month, 
October, in the year 1770, I repaired to 
Groſvenor Square, where entering the pi- 
neal gland of that celebrated coquette 
lady ————, I made directly to the 
higheſt part of it, which is the ſeat of 


the underſtanding, expecting to find. | 


there all the delicacy, ſympathy, and 
tenderneſs of the ſex, tempered with a 
juſt knowledge of ſcience and the world, 
formed by a good education, and the 
peruſal of our beſt authors; but I found 
the place narrower than ordinary, inſo- 
much that there was not room for re- 
flection, as it was ſtuffed with billet- 
doux, lampoons, ſonnets and acroſtics. 
I was hereby compelled to deſcend a 
ſtory lower, into the imagination, which 
I found larger, indeed, but cold and com- 
fortleſs. I diſcovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a female, ſtanding in one corner, 
with her eyes cloſe ſhut, and her fore 
fingers ſtuck in her ears; many words in 
a confuſed order, but ſpoke with great 
| emphaſis, 


— — 
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emphaſis, iſſued from her mouth. Theſe 


being condenſed by the coldneſs of the 


place, formed a ſort of miſt, through 
which I thought I ſaw a great caſtle, with 
a fortification caſt round it, and a tower 
adjoining, that appeared to be filled with 
horſewhips, ſtraps, and racks, upon 
which was inſcribed, the comforts of matri- 
mony, or the tyranny of huſbands. Beneath 


the caſtle I could diſcern vaſt dungeons, 


and all about it lay ſcattered the bones of 
women. It ſeemed to be garrifoned by 
certain men in black of gigantic ſtature, 


and moſt terrific forms. But as I drew 


near the terror of the appearance vaniſh- 
ed, and the caſtle I found to be only a 
church, whoſe ſteeple with the clock and 
ell ropes, was miſtaken for a tower, with 
racks and horſewhips. The terrible 
giants in black ſhrunk into a few inno- 
cent clergymen, going to perform the 


conjugal ceremony. The dungeons were 


turned into vaults, deſigned only for the 
habitation of the dead; and the fortifi- 
cation proved to be a church-yard with 
ſome ſcattered bones in it, and a plain 
ſtone wall round it. „ 

I had not been long here, before my 
curioſity was raiſed by a loud noiſe that 
J heard in the inferior region. Deſcend- 

ing 


3 
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ing thither, I found a mob of the Paſ- 
ſions aſſembled in a riotous manner. Their 
tumultuary proceedings ſoon convinced 
me that they affected a democracy. After 
much noiſe and wrangling, they at length 
all hearkened to VANITY, who propoſed 
raiſing a great number of forces, which 
ſhe was to lead againſt all mankind, who 
were to be conquered and captivated. 

Away poſted Vanity, and I after her, 
to the ſtore houſe of ideas, where I per- 
ceived innumerable inanimate things. A- 
mong the foremoſt of theſe were coſme- 
tics, waſhes, rouge, tetes a-la-greque, 
jewels, cards and hearts; there were alſo 
ſervants, brilliant · liveries and magnifi- 
cent equipages : theſe were confuſedly 
thrown together; but upon the approzch 
of Vanity, the ſervants and equipages 
began to move, and drove ſo faſt, that 


I had ſome apprehenſions for her lady- 


ſhip's and my own ſafety. A lover ap- 
peared with a wedding ring 1n his hand ; 
but upon the ſight of the paint and cards, 
he turned ſhort upon his heel, and be- 
came inviſible. I own, I was myſelf ſo 
diſguſted, that I could no longer keep 
my poſt, but hurried away to my cham- 
er in Lincola' 8-Inn. 


The Inviſible Soy... 
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